

















VoL. 13. 
A Recent Visit to England. 


By S. GROVES, M. E. 





Whyte Melville describes England as 
“The 
hills, 
wards the sea: the land where the orks are 


land of green valleys and wooded 


and noble rivers winding calmly to 


lofty and the flowers sweet: where the men 


ave strong and the women fair.” 


lt was Browning, living under Italian 
skies, Who sighed: 
“Oh. to be in England, now that April's 


there!’ 
for then it is that woods are green and yvel- 
low primroses deck the vale: when 
“The lark at heaven's gate sings.” 
wud the mystic voice of the cuckoo is vend 
in the land. 
The English children on the village ereen 
were shouting: 
“March winds, April showers, 
sting forth many flowers” 
as one April day. AL D. TS9S, 1 stepped off 
American 
Pennland on to the linding stage at grimy 


the deck of the line steamship 
Liverpool, bronzed and tanned by a ten day's 
voyage, As we ploughed across the ocean, 


every ship that hove in sight was an exciting 


event, lest it should be a Spanish cruiser: 
for am immediate declaration of hostilities 
With Spain was expected at the time we 


sailed out of the Delaware CApril 16). We 
Were not altogether surprised, therefore. to 
hav 


two 


find in the Liverpool papers that war 


been declared by President) Me Winley 
divs previous, while we were upon the At 
lantie. Great anxiety was manifested about 
the stenmship Paris. reported to be chased 
by the Spaniards; for nearly every English 
han one met, prior to the naval victory at 
Manila (May 1), 


haite of the strength of 


had an exaggerated esti 


the Spanish navy, 


aed was somewhat disposed to criticize 


nele Sam pretty severely for entering 


me oa conflict without being prepared—in 


tecordance with European ideas—on either 


lind or sea; coupled with expressions of fear 
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lest the great senboard cities. New York, 
Philadelphia, reduced to 


ruins, as was Alexandria by the British fleet 


ete, should be 
in ISS2; since inadequate protection of the 


line was) consid- 
But 
sine breath, with the chronic disposition to 
“blood 


bursting out: 


extended American const 


ered our weakest point, in almost the 


grumble, could be perceived the 


thicker than water” sentiment 
nnd would 


Ineant to see “fair play’ 


permit neither Austria, France or any other 


thev 


power to interfere. Subsequent events have 


proved that: this ipstinetive sympathy of 


“our kin beyond the sea” has been backed 


up by the British zovernment almost to the 


verge of unwisdom. ‘True. a discordant note 


could be heard every now and then, from 


patriotng subject of the Queen, who 


sone 


could not forget Cleveland's message on 


Venezuela, or Join Shermans i-mannerel 


Cispatch on the Behring Sea question: but 


individuality. is the Kneglishman’s  strore 


peint, hence the fact should be appreciated, 


and doubtless is. by every true American 


citizen, that as “Unele Sam's” naval squad 


rons and army Were sent out to wae 


COLpS 


in the interests of dewn-trodden humanity, 


there went up in Britain almost one wniver 


sal chorus of good will and applause! 


The few hours spent in hotel and on the 


streets of Liverpool, that April day. taught! 
ine that one had only te say one was from 
the United States to receive every COUTTCSS 
rind privilege. 


I must not 


every 


linger, however, for T was ex 


peeted on the other side of KEneland that 


evening; so Lo asked « young porter to look 


after Inv luggage, and was about to step into 
the train for the north, when he came up, 
touched his hat and said the luggage was in 
“all right.” l 


thought, the regulation fee of 


the van gave him, as I 
Twopernhce, 
then stood 
Sud 


window 


Hie walked away some ten feet, 


vuzing into the open palin of his hand. 
carriage 


denly he returned to the 


nnd said. “DL think vou have made a mistake. 
sir: You have given me a two shilling piece.” 
Thanking him for his 


Sure enough, | had. 


kindness—as LT certainly could not afford to 
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vive away that much—I gave him a smaller 
coin, and he walked off, perfectly satistied, 
with a look of conscious pride on his face. 
Vhat was my first experience during the trip 
of the innate honesty and integrity of the 
British 

The 


Loudon, 


workman, 


dinunutive size of above 
from the fact 
that at 3 p.m. we were in Liverpool on the 
west coast, looking over St. George’s clan- 
uel; at 9 p. m.—after an oblique journey 
northwards through the tactory towns of 
Lancashire and the broad agricultural lands 
of Yorkshire—we 


England, 


may be conceived 


were in Middlesborough, 
on the northeast coast, looking over the Ger- 
man Ovean! Irom one side of Kngland to 
the other in six hours! It takes five days to 
travel New York to San Francisco. 
What Pittsburg is to the United States, Mid- 
dlesborough is to England, i. e., 
Some four 


from 


the Lronop 


lis. miles from here the tirst 
steal engine passenger railroad in the world 
was laid down by 
1825; here it was, fromi 1860, that Cowper 


developed — his 


George Stephenson in 
regenerative heating stoves 
for blast furnaces, which have completely 
revolutionized the output and cost of pig 
iron; and here it Was, in IS79, that Thomas 
and Gilchrist practically applied their cele- 
brated basic-lining process of steel making, 
Which gave such a mighty impetus to the 
steel trade. 

Middlesborough is situated near the mouth 
of the River Tees, which winds its way 
down trom the distant dales, along a wide, 
fertile valley, with the hills of 
Yorkshire on one side and the coal tields of 
Durham on the other, <At 
on the heighboring 


ironstone 


hight, standing 
hills, the lurid 
glare of the 130 blast furnaces, and numer- 
ous works which dot the banks of the Tees, 
from the sea right away for miles inland, 
is one of the finest industrial panoramas in 
the world. 


Eston 


In 1801, only four farm houses 
stood on the spot where now stands the Lron 
England. The 
this 


opolis of 
nnd 
largely 


phenomenal rise 


progress of irou has been 
ideal being in 
close proximity to ironstone hills, Coal fields 


and the deep blue sea. 


town 
due to its location, 

In 1851, iron ore was 
Vaughan on the hills 
Soon furnaces, foundries, 


discovered by John 
close by the town. 
rolling mills. steel works, factories and ship 
yards swarmed along the banks of the river, 
which had been 
before—were 


and the commodious docks 


opened nihe years 


thronged 
with shipping, carrying the products of iron 


and steel down the coast to London, 6 
across the sea to tite chief ports of Europ: 
A recent writer with poetic tastes, in urgi: 
iravelers to visit one of the great works, d 
cleres the scene under moonlight to be lik 
picture of Dante’s Interne. To 


mind unfamiliar with the crash of pond. 


bore’s 


ous reversing rolls, hideous hiss of cireul: 
cold blinding burstii 
flames huge converters, 

large Esten Steel Works 0 
Belckow, Vaughan & Co. (capital $14,000,001 
would doubtless be 
awtul, startling. 
Were the 


suws, or glare of 


from Bessemer 


visit to the 


wells 
Twenty years ago thes 
extensive, ald thei 
output of steel rails, beams, ete., the larges 


ab experience 


works Mosi 
of any single concern in tue world! They 
ure conveniently located almost at the to 

of the Eston range of hills, but prior to 187) 
the almost veins of iron or 
practically 
for the purpose of steel making, owing to te 


inexhaustible 


imbedded therein were useless 
high percentage of phosphorus in the ore, 
averaging about 1 per cent; whereas 1-10 o| 
1 per cent is fatal to the production of goo 
steel by the Bessemer or open hearth pro 
cess. In 1879, however, Mr. Windsor Ricti 
ards, the tried the 
plan of abstracting the phosphorus from thi 
1 oiten metal in the cenverters—a plan which 
hid been invented in 1877 by two enterpris 
ing young chemists, Thomas and Gilchris! 


miahager, basic lining 


and the trials were completely successful 
Irom that time forth, all the steel made was 
manufactured from dug out of the 
lines near by, at a cost of $5 per ton of 


ores 


iron made; the same amount of low phos 
phorous ore to make a ton of iron costing at 
Pittsburg $16. It is no wonder, 


coal 


therefore 
mines and 
ovens across the river in the County of Dur 


that—with coke 


their own 
hai, Cheap ore at their very door, railroads 
within twenty yards of their loading cranes 
and river wharf a quarter of a 
their 


mile from 
English company 
had for many years practically a monopoly 
of the steel rail trade to the extent of theil 
capacity to produce. The wide awake 
American traveler has only to witness thes: 


stock yards—this 


things with his own eyes to perceive why i! 
Was necessary to protect by a high tariff +i: 
steel manufacturer of the United States. 
When driving from the fine railroad sta 
tion to the suburbs, the Royal 
Ihixchange, a noble building, where most o! 


we passed 


the firms in the vicinage have town offices 
und where ironmasters, colliery owners, sli) 
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mwwners and brokers meet daily to negotiate 
on and contracts, 
and fix the 
British market. At the cross roads, 
the Exchange, I noticed 

the memory of Henry 
bolekow and John Vaughan, founders of the 
Cleveland trade. Not a 
wient could I see to Kings and queens, dukes 


steel transact general 


susiness ruling prices of the 
vorth 
eur each end of 
fatues erected to 


iron single monu 
or lords: but only to these great captains of 
industry: men of humble origin, who created 
the local industries of iron and steel which 
have made Middlesborough the Tronopolis of 
Ingland. When we reached the southeast- 
ern side of the town, a fine stretch of rural 
country opened out to view. bounded on the 
horizon by the Cleveland range of hills. The 
mest Conspicuous object on which is a mon- 
ument like 
Needle on the Thames embankment, erected 


shaped somewhat Cleopatra's 
to the memory of Captain Cook, the first cir- 
cumnavigator of the world, who was born 
near by in the little village of Marton, where 
in the old) churehyard lie the 
Bolekow and Vaughan. The famous sailor 
was assassinated by savages. and T suppose 


graves of 


enten by them, on the seashore of Tlonolulu, 
eapital of the Hawaiian Tslands. which were 
the Fnglishman, but which 
have just come under the sway of the Stars 


discovered by 


and Stripes. 

The name “Cleveland.” which designates 
the northeastern district of Yorkshire, is 
derived from “Clifffand.” a name given by 
the invading Danes in A, 1). 866, upon find 
ing the rugged seacoast bounded by precip 
cliffs 100 to 500 feet high, cuarding the 


tous 1 
yellow sands over which the foam-tipped 
wares of the Northern Sea ebhed and 
flowed. = 

refreshing day among the hills. 


After oa 
over the purple 1 
elen of Mildale, T next visited the immense 
‘ Grove & 
nile from 


noors and through the lovely 


cast iron pipe works of Cochrane, 
Co.. located up the river about a 
the Eston Steel works. 

(To be Continued.) 


Clean Castings. 





By PAUL RAMP. 
Clean castings can be made in clean molds 
although a clean mold does not at all 
but a dirty 


only, 


tipes insure a clean casting, 
old always produces a dirty casting, hence 
the necessity of a mold free from dirt. 


There are a great many causes for “dirty” 


castings. 


A molder in ramming up a flask, 
to make a casting which is wanted very 
clean, Will take great care in regard to ram- 
ining, venting, ete. but very frequently he 
spoils it all in cutting his gate. The molder 
does not seem to realize that the gate is part 
of the mold, and right into the hard 
parting, and as a result, the metal flowing 
ever the hard joint, on which the 


euts 


gate is 
cut. has a tendency to wear and eut. wash- 
ing the dirt into the mold. thus causing a 
dirty casting. Just as much 
cutting the gate, as in 
waking the mold, in regard to facing. vent- 
ing, more 


eare, if not 
more, is needed in 


etc., as metal flows through 
sate than any other part of the mold. 


nlso oa 


the 
It is 
good plan to slick the joint on the 
right over the gate, which 
adhering to the 


“cope” prevents 


that 
comes in contact with the iron, washing into 
the mold. but a 


parting sand “cope” 


This is small item, but 
where a casting perfectly free from dirt is 
required, it makes a great difference. 

The writer has made numerous light and 
heavy castings for all kinds of and 
his experience has been, good sand, uniform 
ramming and carried off 
makes a clean casting. 


work, 


the vent freely, 
ecnerally 
Quite often we find a casting free from the 
slightest indications of a scab, buckle. drop. 
ete., but at the same time it will be dirty: 
this is caused after the mold is poured. The 
mold being rammed too hard, prevents the 
ftuid metal from lying quietly in the mold, 
the consequence being the uneasy movement 
of the iron, has a tendency to loosen some of 
the small particles of sand on the walls or 
face of the mold, which will convert our ap 
parently clean mold into a dirty casting. 
are but 
for ditry work. 


These some of the many causes 


Volumes could be written 
on the same subject, but considering your 


space, | will close. 


Trolley Systems—Their Value in Foundry 
Work.* 





By HERBERT M, RAMP. 

The overhead trolley system is one of the 
inmost modern of improvements in the foun- 
dry and connecting departments, and bids 
fair to almost entirely supersede all other 
methods of carrying and handling light as 
Well as heavy loads. Their adaptability to 

*Paper read at 
1898), of the 
tion. 


the Cincinnati meeting (June, 
American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
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all kinds of work, the ease with which they 
can be operated, the amount of labor they 
can save, and the nominal cost at which they 
can be erected, have opened a wide tield for 
their use. and it can be truly said that when 
properly erected 


there is no machinery 


placed about a foundry and machine plant 
better 


“labor saving” 


that can demand claims to being 


and “dollar sav- 


classed as 
ing’ machinery, 

Phis is the evolution of the crane, and the 
these 


trolley system is gradually crowding 


elnsy. ill-looking., reom-consuming crea 
tures of the past to the wall, and while there 
have been wonderful improvements in our 
cranes, they cannot expect to equal the mod 
erm trolley system. The advantages of the 
same are great, and a few of its good points 
are as follows: 

Iirst. It 
lower cost: second, it will work quicker than 


third. 


will cover more territory ata 


wny crane built: it can be operated 


core easily and with less labor than a crane; 


fourth, it can be erected and operated in 


places where a crane could not: fifth, it is 


naintainedk ata lower cost for repairs than 


cranes: sixth. it is unlimited. You may ex 


tend it to any length or over any space you 


desire at anv time. while a crane is) com 


plete within itself. and when more room is 
required, vou must build a new and separate 


crane: seventh, it consumes no room like a 


crane does, The entire track is lune from 


the roof or supported by columns, while a 


crane swinging iv 2 cirele has at least oa 


fitteen-foot circle in the center that is use 
less, and does vot reach the corners: eighth. 
it requires ho heavy foundation and is not 
aostrain upon the walls of the building. pull- 
ing them out of shape with the roof also, as 
nanny a crane has done. When used in con 
junction with air-hoists and compressed air. 
there is 


absolutely no question as to its 


Value, and apy concern that does work 


Which requires any amount of heavy lifting 
or crane work, can pay for the entire ex 


pense of crecting a suitable svstem in one 


years time by the labor saved and confer a 
favor of ho small proportions upon their men 
by relieving them of the heavy. hard, labe 
rious part of their duties, 

low many have stepped into foundries, 
those who are conversant with the business, 
and watched the great. cumbersome twenty 
or thirtv-ton traveling 


foree, time and wear on 


crane expend its 
Inachinery to lift 
a litthe casting or flask that would not weigh 


over a thousand pounds, while other men 


stood writing for it. consuming twice the 


mimount of labor and time a good trolley sys 
tem would? Is this economy? True, thy 
heavy crane has its place, but there is muc] 
lifting and handling than 


and the wideawake, 


more light there 


is heavy, progressi vi 
foundrymen of the day will make other pre 
vision for handling light loads quickly an 
cheaply. We have seen molders and helpers 
large flas! 
writing fora lift because there was no root 


stand for ten minutes around a 
under the crane, and such work had to le 
made on the side floor anvhow because thy 
crane Was so slow. How many foundry mes 
that lift 
he had a 


ever stop to figure what COST al 


what it would cost if trolley. sys 
tem and compressed air, so one man could 
handle it 


pe marvel 


himself: and how many such lifts 
If vou 
You 
have noticed men pulling and struggling to 


in a foundry in a year’? 
do, you will find the figures surprising. 


get heavy cores from the core room to thei 
molds. Yes, and we see a dozen places every 
day around a foundry this 
would save labor, money and time, 


Trolley 


where device 


systems can be erected to run 


from the eupola or standing ladle direct to 


and ladles holding from G00) to 


1.500) pounds of 


the tloors, 


iron easily handled and 


poured: by the imolders, saving the labor of 
helpers to carry the small ladles, and being 
a great advantage in able to 


heing more 


Nearly put the exact iron in each 


when carried by 


grade of 


class of work than hand 
It also reduces confusion in the shop at cast 
ing time, for fewer men are required to lan 
dle the irom and fewer ladles are in opera 
tion at one time, and last but not least, you! 
nem Will cnd their day's work fresher, he 
able to accomplish more of it and do it bet 
ter, because their physical abilities will not 
be exhausted by the hard hot labor of carry 
ing ivon, If it is expected for men to do 
more work or better work, and the condition 
of times and nature of competition mak: 
take the hard 
them. the heavy lifting, the wearisome irot 


carrying, and vou instantly put them ina 


this a necessity, labor from 


condition to do more work and also to do 
well, 

These same tracks can be utilized for a! 
kinds of crane work, any number of trolley 
cal be run upon the tracks, and every mo! 
der can have a crane to himself and neve 
be put to the trouble of waiting or 


Ing rigging. 


chane 
The tracks can be run to th: 
cere room, and all heavy cores handled d 
rect trom them to the molds, also saving thy 
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oreipakers ab immense amount of time and 
oil by having facilities there to handle the 
eavy cores and plates. ‘This same system 
an be run to the cleaning room and the 


astings removed from the foundry by its 


se, and from there direct to the machine 
shop. In fact, in many places around such 
plants the thing can be utilized to a wonder 
il degree, 


Works at 
trolley 


The Crescent) iron Springtield. 


Missouri, recentiv erected a track 
outdoors for the purpose of loading and un 
londing cars. Tt was composed simply of a 


number of columns 24 feet high set in V 
shape inverted, which carried a 19”? "T° beam 
A 16” air hoist 


trolley. 


upon Which the trolley runs. 


six feet long was attached to) the 
This was comparatively a cheap structure 
and will pay for itself the first vear of its 


operation. Formerly when an engine or 


hoiler was to be londed, or any machinery 
or castings, it was accomplished by land. 
Now it is run under the trolley track on a 
truck and four or tive ton loads are picked 
up and loaded on the cars by two men in 
almost as few minutes. 

There are a number of different styles of 
trolley Inany of which are good, 
put the double rail is always preferable. In 
the April and May (soe) of THE 
FOUNDRY, the writer showed several dif 


ferent types, one with wrought iron rails anel 


systems, 


Issues 


hangers. both of which have been tried by 


lard service and found satisfactory, 


hese tracks cost about St per foot erected. 


very 


\ western concern about four vears age pul 
in 400 feet ata total cost, including switches, 
of S400. Phis 


heavy side thoors and on light crane work. 


Was principally used over 
ynd the saving in labor. including carrying 
iron, is fully S400 per annum, or the cost of 
the structure. It covers eight floors and is 
not used on all of them at one time, will not 
average over four constantly, which makes 
this facility worth S100 per annum per mol 
der when in use constantly. Tt is not safe 
to assume that every investment of this 
character will yield) 100 per cent. profit: ina 
year, but it is safe to assume it will return 
Hot less than 30 per cent. per annum. 

The Murray Works, at 


lowa, the Atlas Engine Works, of Tndianap 


Iron Burlington. 


olis, 


Ind., use similar tracks, and from ob 


servations as to the use they put them and 


their probable cost, it is perfectly safe te 


say they pay oO per cent. per annum. 


The Coburn Trolley Track Manufacturing 


Co. of Tlolyoke, Mass. issues a 


thor 
their over 
The track is of 


very 
ough and attractive circular of 
head trolley system, steel 
and must be very light and durable. and is 
one of the neatest and enduring in appear 
any track 
Market, and while the 
surely 


ance of ever placed before the 
figures are not at 
hand, it cannot be very expensive. 


Their catalogue shows it in various places 


operated for different purposes, and alse 


shows the trolleys and their construction. 
This part of their system is especially note 
Worthy, as when they desire to carry heavier 
loads, they do not add all the necessary re 
quirements to the weight of the track, but 
extend the length and add to the number of 
Wheels in their trolleys, spreading the load 
ever a greater area of track. 

There is little question as to the cost of 
such am improvement. The actual value of 
the thing. the profit it brings, speedily sets 
the question of first cost astde, and the great 
consideration is mueh do you need? It 

question to answer how 
Inuch track will save, or 
How diany men so much track will supplant. 
There are places where S50 worth of track 


how 
very citheult 


IN a 


IMueh money soe 


Will save the labor of one man coustantly. 
There are other places where it will require 


four or tive hundred dollars’ worth of track 


to save am eqttil amount, but it is true that 


Wherever anything has to be handled by 


crane, Wheelbarrow, truck or land, the over 
head trolley will speedily pay for itself and 


prove its value. Put this track over the 


floor of a molder doing floor 


First. the 


heavy side 


work, and what does it save’ 


You 
have helped 
Second, he pours off his tloor and saves 


nan «does his own lifting. 


who 


save. his 


time and others would 


liimn. 
the customary man to help carry off. and 
last. ne shakes out that 


part oof the business. 


dirty disagreeable 
You 
money, time and your mien, 


have saved 


Whenever anvthing has to be moved, it 


can be accomplished quicker, Cheaper and in 
® more satisfactory manner by this system 
than any other way. 


The writer does not intend in this paper 


to say anything regarding the details of con 


struction im these systems, but simply de 


sires to show that the ultimate benetit de 


lived from trolley systems in dollars and 


cents is so great that ho concern doing a 
large or growing business can afford to per- 
Init this valuable adjunct to their plant to 


Julss unnoticed, 
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The Manufacture of Steel Castings.’ 


By STEWART JOHNSTON 

France and Germany both claim to have 
been the producers of the first steel castings. 
France certainly made the first marketable 
oper-hearth steel castings as early as S70) 
at the Terre Noire Company. 

About the vear 1861. steel castings were 
made by the crucible process by the Messrs. 
Vickers, of Shettield, England, they operating 
under Reippe’s patent, mention of which is 
made later. 

In this country, prior to ISTO, a number of 
steel works made a few castings, but they 
were intended for their own use, and little 
Was given as to their quality. A 


civil 


thought 
made during the 
field 


few attempts were 


war to produce small pieces of cast 
steel, 

In 1870, Willinin Hainsworth, a native of 
England and at that time a resident of Pitts 
bure. had constructed a small furnace capa 
ble of holding two crucibles, and with this 
sinall plant he made experiments until his 
capital was about exhausted. THe had, how 
ever, been successful in producing a metal 
that ring characteristic of 
combining, too, the toughness and the 


Ilis efforts had been 


with sonorous 
steel, 
matleability requisite. 
more particularly directed to the manufac 
ture of the cutting parts of agricultural im 
und, with samples of these. he 
Was not long in organizing a company, which 
March, 1871, at the 


plant im Pittsburg. 


plements, 
Was incorporated in 


same time erecting a 
which was the tirst American steel foundry. 
Up to about 1870 nearly all the steel cast 
ings were made by the crucible, or pot, pro 
Vickers 


in England, as well as those produced on 


cess, including those 


made by the 


the continent: the molds for which were 


made by grinding up old clay crucibles, add 
plumbage 


ing to this about 25 per cent. of 


and a quantity of coal tar with clay wash 
to give proper temper. This, in short, is the 
Reippe patent, 
Hainsworth in this country used ground 
ground 
and all 


glue water, and on this mixture he took out 


mixed with plumbago eruci 


coke, 


bles, German clay tempered with 
a pate at. 

The English crucible was principally made 
of a native clay, while in America the cruci 
ble is made of graphite from Ceylon. 
that 


of both the domestic and foreign molds con 


It will be observed the composition 


tains much carbon, and this always affected 


the steel, inasmuch as the steel drew car 
bon from the mold, the result being a high 
carbon metal which was, after casting, hard 
and brittle. On the annealing furnace much 
was depended to reduce the casting to prop 
er toughness and softness. It might here be 
stated that crucible steel castings of to-day 
are made comparatively Without an 
nealing by employing a large percentage o! 


wrought iron in the charge, but in the early 


soft 


Inanufacture of these castings this was not 
the practice, In the latter part of 1874, 
Mr. Hainsworth had constructed by this 
company an open-hearth furnace, which, in 
ISTS, was used in making steel castings, the 
first open-hearth furnace in this country to 
he so employed; and, in 1881, Hainsworth 
made Bessemer steel castings. For those 
iron foundrymen not familiar with the dif 
ferent Ways of making steel, it might be 
proper to refer brietly to the methods, of 
Which there have been 


seven employed. 


namely: 


1. The 
forge. 

2. The TFinery, 
3. Puddling. 
1 Cementation process, 


Crucible, 


direct method, as the Catalin 


6. Bessemer, or pneumatic. 
7. Open-hearth, 


There are now but the three latter meth 
ods used in this country. 

Reanmer, a French scientist, born at Ro 
chelle, in 1683. is credited with being the 
first to employ the crucible in making steel. 
Ifuntsman, living in Shettield, England, du 
ring the latter years of Reamuer. greatly de 
veloped the process, 

The modern crucible furnace is construct 
ed in a rectangular well shape, the top ot 
Which is usually at floor level. At 
side of the hole, or furnace proper, are two 


eithei 


chambers filled with open brick-work called 
fuel, is 
brought through one of these chambers and 
air through the other, the 


checkers. Gas, generally used) as 


two uniting at 
and around the crucibles where the combus 
tion takes place, the waste heat and prod 
ucts of combustion passing out and heating 
checkers in the two chambers on the other 
side. At stated intervals the direction of 
the exit and entrance of the air and gas is 
This deseribed, ot 
bringing heated air to support the combus 
tfon « 


reversed, method, as 


f the heated gas, is known as Seimen's 
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egenerative process. The top of the hole, or 


urnace proper, is made in a number of sec 
ions, which are removed to admit of put 
ing in, or taking out, the The 
consists of hundred 
wounds wrought iron, or steel clippings, with 
additions of 


erucible. 
harge about one 
oper manganese, 
other ingredients, to ensure solidity to the 
custings. The crucibles, after being filled. 
ire covered with a lid of the same material 
as the pot, and the “puller out,” as is called 
ihe furnace helper, by the aid of tongs. low- 
ers them into the furnace. 


silicon, or 


After from three 
io fovr hours the mixture is brought to the 
proper condition, and the “puller out” lifts 
the pots from the furnace, from whence they 
are carried to the molds and poured. 
built to hold 
thirty-six pots. 


Fur- 


haces are eighteen to 


from 

In 1856, Sir Henry Bessemer startled the 
civilized world by announcing that he could 
produce steel from molten iron without the 
aid of further fuel. 
niatie, 


The Bessemer, or pneu 
process consists of placing molten 
iron il a converter, an ellipsoidal retort, and 
forcing air through the metal until the iron 
is decarbonized, as well as reduced in man 
ganese and silicon. In nearly a horizontal 
position the converter receives the iron from 
the cupola, the blast is then turned on and 
enters through one end of the converter. 


Which is then revolved 90 degrees into on 
nearly vertical position, the molten iron cov- 
ering the tuyveres through which the blast is 
heing forced. By the action of this blast 
ihrough the molten metal a high temperature 
is develoned by the combustion and oxida 
tion of carbon, manganese and silicon: the 
heat thus developed being sufticient to main- 
tain the charge ina 
fact, the 


Process 


state of fluidity. In 
temperature increases during the 
until end. The iron 


having been decarbonized, or converted into 


nearing the 


steel, then has added the speigel and is ready 
for the ladle, 


in] olds. 


from whence it goes to the 
The Bessemer process is to-day sub- 
stantially as first introduced. and unlike it. 
few inventions are at their inception so near- 
ly perfect as to admit of but 


iniprovement. A 


little or 
humber of patents 
on the method, or place, of introducing the 


any 
great 


Itast have been taken out, and these various 
ethods, or processes, usually bear the pat 
tees name. but they are but variations of 

the original iden of Bessemer, to whom due 

credit must be given. 











The open-hearth process is but a develop- 
The Martin process 
consisted of melting in an open-hearth fur 
hace wrought iron with pig iron to produce 


ment of older forms. 


steel; Siemens melted pig iron and iron ore; 
and chese two methods were combined and 
furnaces 
plan, to 


constructed on the 
which 


regenerative 


reference has been made. 
This, in brief. is the evolution of the Sie- 
inens-Martin open-hearth furnace as gener 
lly used to-day, and as first used in 1S45. 
More particularly it may be said that the 
furnace is usually rectangular in shape, the 
center and 


upper portion of which is the 


hearth proper, which is) supported on oa 


structural bed. and beneath it are two pairs 
of regenerators. The gas 


under pressure 


end air are introduced through one set of 
regenerators. passing up through same, en- 
ters the hearth at one end, combustion tak- 
ing place over the metal charge. The waste 
products of combustion passing through the 
ether 


pair of regenerators, the exit of 


and air being reversed at 


gas 
regular intervals. 
On one side of the furnace are doors through 
which a charg of pig iron, steel or other 
scrap. and ore is thrown in to be melted, and 
on the other side is the tap hole. Tt will be 
poticed this 
two described, in 


process differs from the other 
that the flame comes in di 
rect contact with the metal charge. 

The tirst 


steel castings in this country was not marked 


decade of the manufacture of 


hy decided advancement. Engineers in the 
criticised and accepted 
first incredulity, it 
being urged that lack of uniformity existed, 
that 
With great 


construetive arts 


steel castings at with 
many of the castings 


ditticulty 


machined 


large pro 


were 
and indeed 
portions were rejected for their brittleness 
hardness, 


nnd inilitated 


enstings of the seventies was that 


Another objection 
neainst 
they were not homogeneous, hard spots: in 
castings were frequently noticed, not to men 
tion blow boles. These castings, 
tilled a long-felt 


that required a hard surface, such as dies 


however, 
Want in supplying pieces 
and stampers, and parts of agricultural im- 
plements, as well as an infinite number of 
other uses, 

Not .however, until in the eighties did the 
ereat stride in this branch of metallurgy be 
gin to be noticed. when the manufacture of 


custings by the open-hearth and Bessemer 


processes becoming more and more general 
the distrust with 


which the castings were 


first received became less and less. 


It was 
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found that steel castings could be procured 
upon which the engineer had contidence, that 


the metal was soft and tough as wrought 


ivon, vet greatly surpassing it im strength. 


Still the appearance of the casting was far 
from satisfactory: the proper material for a 


steel mold had not been used. The early 


steel foundrvimen will recall the castings 


that came from the molds were so incrusted 
with sand, that the piece when shaken from 


the flask was with difficulty located. and 


only after digging away with picks and bars 
| 


was the outline of the casting discernible. 
Then followed an expensive process of re 
inoving the sand. Annealing was then near- 
Iv universal, as in fact much was depended 
upon the anneal to remove the hard caked 
sand, 

As the 


achieved 


iaprovement ino the metal 


through the 


Wis 
better acquaintance 
with the requirements and through the aid 
after 
vears, to be understood that steel at a tem 


of chemical research, so it) became, 
perature of 3.700 to 4,000 degrees FE. required 
an different mold than cast iron at about 2,000 
degrees FLA refractory material had to be 
obtained for the mold capable of withstand 
ing the attack of the 
knowl in 


highest temperature 
metailurgy, and, although 


impervious to the action of the fluid metal 


being 


and free also from chemical reaction there- 
With, it must not be so dense as to prohibit 
the exit of gasses formed. 

To Geo. Cowing, of Cleveland, O.. is) at- 
tributed the distinction of first making a 
mold for steel much the same as is to-day 
used, of nearly pure silica, which material 
is first ground and mixed, and brought to 
the proper temper and adhesion by addition 
of glue water, molasses water, or flour wa- 
ter, amd when made into a mold is generally 
faced with silica dust, or quartz ground to 
an impalpable powder. 

After having obtained the right sand mix- 
ture, precaution must be taken in ramming 
well the mold, for steel is so much more try 
ing on it than iron that if this be lost sight 
of in the molding, scabbing can be expected, 
nnd can only be prevented by hard pound 
ing of every part of the mold. 

The contraction of steel being nearly, and 
in some shapes quite. double that of iron 


care also dust be exercised ino praparing 


olds that this excessive shrinkage is not 
interfered with, otherwise the much dreaded 
shrinkage crack, or “pull.” will develop, but 
cracks and checks must not always be laid 
to the molding, as in many cases it is due 


solely to the treatment the steel has receiver 
in process of decarborization,. 

After successfully making the mold, it is 
taken to the oven and well dried: failure to 
thoroughly dessicate it is a frequent cause 
of pit holes, rough and scabby surfaces, 
while when rightly made and cared for will 
produce a casting that cleans with compara 
tive ease, leaving a fine blue surface. Quit 
no number of light intricate shapes are now 
Cust in green sand, it being less rigid enables 
pieces to be made that would check in cool 
Molds skin 
otherwise, are 


lighte: 


dried mold. 


benzine flash, or 


made inoa 
with 


ing if 
dried 
also. common practice for such 
shapes. 

After casting, when care is taken to loosen 
the sand to admit of und the 


piece allowed to cool in the sand, the rule is 


coltraction 


how venerabl to omit which 
More 


is a ques 


the annealing, 
some years ago Was thought essential. 
particularly to heavy sections it 
tion Whether annealing as often practiced is 
hot ‘letrimental. still re 
quire all castings for them to be annealed 


The government 


Which operation the inspector may at ans 
time witness. ‘The Ordnance Department of 
the governiment specifies the following pliy 
sical characteristics must be obtained, if 
possible, im the No. 1 steel castings that are 
erploved jim the 


construction of gun car 


Plases: 


Ultimate tensile strength 

TOLQGO Tbs. per sq. in 
Reduetion of area at point of fracture. 300 
Klongation in two inches............... 2% 


A ininimum toleration is: 


timate tensile strength 

GOG0O Tbs. per sq. in 
Reduetion of area at point of fracture. 30% 
Miongation im two inches............66- Is‘ 


The uses to which sieel castings are pul 
are beyond enumeration and are daily be 
coming more varied, although at the time of 
their introduction in this country in the ses 
enties their position in the commercial world 
was one of insigniticance. Limited to a few 
vears did) nol 
hundred 
every tield) in 
luvgy., save the one occupied by the chille 


lines, the production im first 


onpually exceed two tons. Steel 


castings now invade miatel 
iron roll when used for rolling finished steel 
and for that purpose po steel cast substitul 
has ever been considered a dangerous rival! 

It is estimated that the annual productio! 


of steel castings is from eighty to one lun 








dred thousand toms in the United 


The reports of production of steel castings 
as furnished to the American Lron and Steel 


States. 


Assoviation. by those plants making ingots 
for rolling also, do not separate the tonnage 
of ingots and castings. hence it is to be re 
eretted that the Association cannot give sta 
tistics of castings exclusively. 

In IS7Z castings of plain sections, weigh- 
ing 100 pounds, sold as high as 20 to 25 cents 
per pound, and not many back the 
price for government work was 1S cents per 


vears 


pound for large plain sections. but, as the 
demand increased, so came the capacity for 
supply. the latter always considerably and 
of late vears much in excess of the former, 
with the natural consequence that the aver: 
age price of castings is down to about three 
cents per pound, while favorable shapes have 
heen sold as low as two and one-half cents 
per pound, 

The all-absorbing topic in these war times 
is the make-up of our navy. and it may be 
worth calling the attention to the important 
factor steel 


castings 


play in the 
enacted in the Caribbean 


gaine of 
“hide and seek” 


Sea. A warship has the following principal 


parts made of steel castings. 


Stem, stern posts, shaft) hangers, stern 


checks, riding, towing and mooring bits, an 


chor masts, anchor crane bearings, outboard 


hearings, thrust blocks. large engine bed 


dates, engine housings. sea chest connec- 


Hons, pistons, ete. ete. 
These parts onioa 


first-class battleship 


Weigh about 
ein that gun 


outs, and includes only parts of the en- 


five hundred 
this is 


tons, bearing in 


exclusive of the 
gine and ship proper. The steel castings in 
a barbette carriage for a i-ineh gun weigh 
about 65,000) pounds, 

Among the first ships of our new navy to 
Use steel castings 
and “Baltimore.” 
Cramps. and the “Atlantic 
built by Roach & Son. 

Earlier hoats 


were the “Yorktown.” 
built) by the 


and “Dolphin.” 


“Vesuvius” 


used) forgings, and this is 
but one of many instances where expensive 
fuorgings have given way to steel castings. 
In ISST Congress passed an act providing 
for the manufacture of three steel cast guns, 


or Which bids were invited; the guns were 


Oo be made of crucible, Bessemer, or open- 
earth steel. One of 
opep-hearth were supplied of 
er: the weight of each of these was ap- 
ioXimately 1L0Q00 pounds. The former 
viled on the second round, and the second 


al 
six-inch cali- 


each Bessemer 
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was subjected to statutory test of ten rounds 
of the highest explosive, and used in firing 
six-inch projectiles, two thousand feet per 
secoml speed. The only defect claimed by 
the government officials existing in the gun 
after firing was the expansion of the caliber, 
Which mensured by a Star gauge 7-1L000 of 
an inch. 

Not a few steel foundries claim that the 
day is coming when steel cast guns will be 
meade equal to the 
What 
huilt-up gun? 


expensive and 


after 


forged 
built-up guns. Was the result 


tiring the first Had) experi- 


mepts censed then, what would have been 


the result? 
Girls as Coremakers. 


By R. H. PALMER 
Seeing articles under the above, and vari 
ous other different 
garding the girls, as compared 
kind of 
called onoa 


headings in papers re 


With boys, 


for this work, your correspondent 


number of different firms, and 
being very courteously received, was shown 
ihe corercoms with conveniences supplied, 
and was given permission to use the names 
of the following gentlemen and their firms. 
in an article on the subiect. So will ask the 
reader to imagine himself taking a trip with 
ine to these foundries and compare the work, 
dipount turned out, wages paid, time worked, 
and let us see if it is not a proper line of 


work for a girl who must earn her living, 


and if she will not hold her own with the 
boys. 

Going to the office of The R. 1. 
Iron Works at 


Malleable 
Hills Grove, R. Lb. | wes re 
ceived very courteously by Mr. A. J. Aden, 
the superintendent, and on making known 
my errand. was taken by him to the girls’ 
coreroom, a light, airv building. built espe 
cially for the purpose, 40x20 feet. Arranged 
on the sides of the room were benches. and 
seated at those benches were eight girls and 
wolren of varios ages 
bright, 
their 


.Inaking cores. Their 
pleasant faces showed they enjoyed 
work, and as would 


one hum 


seng which the rest would join in, it seemed 


SOME 


to me they were certainly not a very discon 
tented lot of girls. Every arrangement pos- 
sible to facilitate their work and make them 
comfortable was at hand. At one emd of the 
tilled 


The oven 


room Was the core oven, With neat, 


was of Mr. 
Allen's design, built especially for the needs 


nicely nade cores, 


of the work, and as he has been with the 


firm about $1 years, you can judge it) was 
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just right, working very nicely, doing the 
work with about 50 pounds of coal per day. 

In the center of the room were racks for 
holding cores, and core boxes of great vari- 
ety. In one corner were bins of ready mixed 
core sand, the sand being mixed in the cel- 
lar, and bins for 


brought and put in the 


them. The room was nicely ventilated and 
curtained, while the floor was kept swept, 
and proper places arranged for keeping rods 
There was a constant stream 
The 
with 


and nails in. 
of cores going in and out of the oven. 
virls at have been 
the firm from two months to five vears and 


present employed 
earn from G5 cents to $1.25 per day, accord- 
ing to ability displayed. 

Mr. Allen said he thought his firm 
the first to employ girls as coremakers in 


were 


this State, as they tried the experiment in 
IS73, and had found it a paying experiment. 

An intelligent girl will in six months make 
a good coremaker. They had found the pro- 
duction of the girls was not less than one 


than the amount produced by 


third 


hoys 


nore 
The girls 
their 


work. 
interest in 


on the same kind of 
were willing, taking an 
work and attending to and striving to pro- 
duce work satisfactory to their employers. 
There was no offensive odor in the room, 
unless one does not like the smell of molasses 
cooking. The girls were neatly dressed, each 
wearing «= bib apron extending to bottom of 
dress. To their credit, the room was as neat 
lever was in? 
half an 
the room in order ready for 
working 


un coreroonl as they leave off 


coremaking about hour before bell 
time, and put 
next morning, 


The plates used were 


an early start) the 
ten hours per day. 
light and of convenient size for their work. 
While standing there talking with Mr. Al 
len, I could not help wishing that the writer 
of an article published a short time ago was 
there. Tle evidently did not think very much 
of the girl coremaker who, as he described 
her, was thumping core boxes covered with 
coal oil, and she covered with sharp sand, 
when she might be earning a great deal bet 
ter wages doing housework. 

I found the large, heavy cores, were made 
in a separate coreroom, by men, 

I saw the girls making cores requiring 
rodding, in special ways, and was told, they 
soon caught the idea of what the rods were 
for, and in other cores than those on which 
they were shown what was required, rodded 
them and as no 


satisfactorily, man ever 


works in that room, I think you must allow 


the girls have some use for their brains be 
sides looking over fashion plates, 

My next call was on A. Carpenter & Sons 
Foundry Co., West Exchange street, Proyi 
dence, R. T. 

I was pleasantly received by Mr. Henry 
Carpenter, of the firm, who informs me they 
have at present three girls, and expect next 
week to have six girls at work. The girls 
earn $6.50 to $6.65 per week, the work be 
The time worked ji; 
hours per day, and that is’ thi 
average time run. 
ly of 


ing done by the piece. 
only eight 
The work consists main 
aml gas pipe. al 
though small cores are made by them. The 


fittings for steam 


following figures may interest some readers 
familiar with pipe fittings, they being thi 
number of cores made by one girl in eigh| 
hours, 14% in. elbow cores, 650 to TOO pe! 
day. each core represents two castings, 1,500 
castings: 

cores, 1,500, 

1%x1%xt6 in. T cores, 1,200 to 1,500, 
AOXOX2Y in. T cores, 90 to 100, 


1x34x% in. T 


mixed in one corner of. the 
arrangement of their 


The sand is 
room, by an own 
Racks for cooling are arranged in the cente: 
of the room, and for core boxes on the sides 
the virls passing between the racks going 
from bench to oven, which is on the oppo 

The 
Arnold, the foreman 


site side of the room, cores are in 
spected by Mr. A. W. 
of the room, and placed in convenient size | 
boxes for the molder to handle, and number 
in box marked on a slip of paper put in a 
trame to hold it, on the end of box, so at os 
clance Mr. A. 


he has given the man. 


knows just how many cores 


They certainly have a very fine system in 
their coreroom, and a very superior class of 
help. In this class of work cores are required 
to be round, a core that is flattened on either 
round is condemned, 

The day before the one on which T was 
there the girls (three of them) had made and 
dried 5,600) cores, or an average of 1.8662. 
cores for each girl, 1 am informed by Mr 
Arnold, There are two ovens, each requir 
ing 190 pounds of coal to run it for 24 hours 
The 
taken out in the morning. 


larger cores are put in at night and 
The coreroom i> 
very nicely kept, and opening from it is thi 
dressing room for the girls, fitted with mod 
leave and enter d 
room to the street.  M) 
Carpenter considers the production is great: 
than one-third more by girls than boys, whil 


ern conveniences, who 


rectly from this 











the foreman, Mr. Arnold, says the boys are 
not in it with the girls. 

I saw Henry C. Bowen, of the late firm of 
Hi. C. Bowen, who in former years had been 
connected as partner with the firm of Car 
penter & Bowen, and who was the prime 
mover in introducing girls into the 
In speaking of his experience, he 
suid: When we first started girls working 
at coremaking there was a howl, the girls 
were no good; they could not compete with 
boys, but the girls, when given a fair trial, 
we found easy to learn, taking an interest in 
What they 


core 


room, 


their work, remembering were 
told, and would keep going steadily at it. If 
any line was wanted, would take all interest 
to have it out on time, seldom losing a day 
unless through sickness, and in a short time 
they could distance, on the small cores, any 
class of help we ever had on it, and lam a 
firm believer in the girl coremaker on small 
cores. Our girls earned as high as $10 per 
week. 

So you have the opinion of three lirlas, 
and their experience, 

Remember, in all of the 
fitted for the 
simall 


above cases, 


production of 
They 


roolis were 


the work, cores. 
ail had 


were 


mainly 
corerooms Where the larger cores 
being 
requiring them to lift 
heavy amounts, according to their strength. 


made by men, no cores 


inade by the girls 
| think some of the firms producing medium 
and small castings will agree with me when 
lL say in some shops, one of the departments 
of the foundry from which the least satis 
faction is derived is the coreroom’s produc- 
tion of small cores. Men working on large 
cores for heavy work and medium can see 
they are producing something, consequently 
they take pride in making a good core ,but 
When it comes to the small cores it is, “get 


a boy to make them.” Then the fun com 


mences. low many times has a foreman 
in one of these shops making this small 
work had a moulder come to him with, 


“They are behind hand on my cores,” and 
oh going into the coreroom found the 
that jacketing up 


because his Wis 


has 
foreman of department 


some boy work behina 
hima. 

The man mad, the boy surly, and, as soon 
thought he could safely do it, war 
up to some trick 

You may say, “Don't have those kind of 
boys.” If you have five boys in your em 
ploy, the chances’ are you have 
those same kind of boys. 


as he 


some of 
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Those boys very often, after working off 
those animal spirits, make your smart, push- 
ing man, but as To am 
girls L will return. 

Now let 


writing of girls, to 
us look at the true reason man 
ufacturers gave the girl coremaker a chance. 
It was because she 


simply possessed the 


quality of adapting herself to the circum- 
stances in which she was placed, and was 
found willing to do as she was told, and in 
her taking an interest in her work and doing 
it well. Wherever woman has been placed 
she has striven to do her work well, with 
but a small percentage of 
has won the confidence of 


exception. She 
her employer at 
his books, handling his money, as a buyer 
of goods, and in the daily walks of business 
you meet her everywhere, and she is respect- 
ed by all. 

To enter into these lines requires a certain 
amount of education, which perhaps a poor 
girl is unable to obtain, as all know in many 
families she has to help provide the living 
for younger brothers and sisters. Is it any 
With his experience 
with girls in other branches of 


wonder the employer, 
business, 
should decide to try her iti the coremaking 
line? ‘The argument has been advanced, he 
hires her so much cheaper. 

If he hires boys and pays them $4 to $6 
per week, and he hires girls and pays them 
from, $3.90 to $7.50 per week, and gives her 
aw chance, by her ability to do the work, to 
obtain higher 


Wages, it seems to me the 


argument will scarcely hold. 
Again, in these days of close competition, 
is not the successful manufacturer called 
on to take advantage of every point of ad 
Vantage to his business to be successful? 
In his machine shop, if he obtains cast- 
ings with holes nicely cored, and those round 
(if so required) and not flat 


mneasuring 


one way, and 


more another in 


one 
ciameter, is it not 


Way than 
to his advantage, does 
he not tind a saving in the cost of his pree- 
uct? If in employing boys and finding he 
is not obtaining the results he wishes, is he 
hot justified in employing girls who take 
itn interest in their work and strive to please 
him? 
Up-to-date 

the idea that 


enough for a foundry, and tind it for their 


foundrymen have condemned 


any old building is gooa 


interest and a paying investment to build 
well-lighted and ventilated foundries and 
furnish them with modern appliances for 


handling the work and comfort of 


help. 
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They tind they have a better class of em- 


plovees, who take pride in their work, men 
who themselves and demand the 


respect of their employer, and taking pride 


respect 
standing of his production in’ the 
such is the case, which is true 
well, 


in the 
market. If 
of machine shop and blacksmith as 


trying the girls in other ways 


them to be relied on, is 


it, after 
and finding 
any reason why he should not add a pleas- 


there 


unt, comfortable coreroom for girls to his 


foundry, with separate entrance, without be- 
ing accused of mercenary motives % 

Look the thing squareiy in the face, and 
vive the girl her due, and her employer for 
one more way of 


giving the working girl 


earning an honest living. 


Useful Foundry Hints. 


By R, D, MOORE, 

lo vou need a true face in sand or loam. 
a true core plate or board when they are all 
crooked? a very conmon case; nothing eas- 
ier than making them straight, when you 
know how, and only one strike needed to 
accomplish it, im the shortest time. There. 
Tam sure you have never done that before. 
Coat a plate, or board, with clay wash as stiff 
us it enn be put on with a brush, then sift on 
a thin layer of coarse molding sand with a 
fine sieve, put om even with a long swing of 
che sieve. 

Now take a light straightedge, square bet- 
ter than wide, place a heavy chalk mark on 
the exnet center to place your thumb on to 
get an exact bakinee. Draw the edge across 
the sand, keeping the forward side a little up 
to make it a slicking rather than a scraping 
Inovement. By repeating this movement, al 
vays changing the position of the strike at 
every stroke to slick down the ridges made 
by former strokes, the surface will be found 
to rapidly assume a correct face. 

The size of a bed made with a one-hand 
strike is, of course, limited; a tall man can 
reach a bed about four feet wide. 

Such a more durable by oa 
light sprinkling with a brush. and, after a 


skin is made 
light coat of river sand to prevent sticking, 
drying in an oven. T caught that idea fror 
seeing a friend polishing a speculum, or con- 
vex reflector of white metal for a telescope. 
The concave slab of lead carrying the emery 
Was given a reciprocating movement, while 
the reflector to slowly revolve. 


Was Inade 


thereby constantly changing the lines of the 


polishing slab and rubbing out the imperfec 
tions of former strokes until perfection is tin 
ally attained, 


A NEW TRICK FOR GETTING CORE PLATES. 


T once had an order for two steam pipes. 
right and left, for an experimental locomo 
live, 

They were four-inch bore, about) thirty 
very pronounced twist 


Which might be compared to a quarter turn 


inches long, with a 
of a corkscrew, 

On xccount of the difficulty of getting cores 
to mateh LT advised carving the pattern solid, 
the lining the joint and halveing them with 
2 fine saw. A thickness of stout paper was 
then varnished on all the joint surfaces to 
Inake up for the saw cut. 
half was then molded in fine sand 
and filled up to a half-inch plate to strike a 


Kach 


balf core on, in loam, to match the opposite 
half of pattern, and the trick was both sue 
cessful and economical, 


RAPPING DOWN. 
Molders in rapping down the patterns for 
mold have almost universally 
the different effect of light and 
heavy setting both in regard to 
their efficiency in doing the work, and the 
A light liam 
ner is used under the impression that it is 


a “bedded in” 
overlooked 
hammers, 
breaking force on the pattern, 
easier on the pattern. No greater error was 
For illustration, set an 
ineh -bonard on shoot a rifle ball 
nnd it fall. Let a 
strohg Ian swing a heavy sledge against it 


ever comlitted. 
end and 
through it will barely 
and it is thrown bodily several feet without 
injuring the board. 

So the light hammer strikes a rapid blow 
that breaks or splits a pattern without giv- 
ing it much of the desired movement down 
ward, whereas the heavy sledge, or Dar, ex 
as in the 
very little 
breaking power, resulting doubtless from its 


erts a strong settling force, and it. 
case of the beard, exhibits a 
very slow movements, Compared with that 
of the hammer. 

Neatly all molders err in settling the cor 
ers ond ends of plate patterns too fast: they 
should be kept high for the last adjustment. 

The force required to settle a pattern inte 
the sand in the process of “bedding in’ is 
much greater than is usually supposed. A 
plate only 12 by 12 inches and one ineh thick 
the sate when poured to be raised 7 inches 
high, giving an iron pressure of two pounds 
to the inch on the bottom of the mold, 144 












inches, making ZSS pounds to be resisted by 
the packed sand. 

In practice a little more resistance is to be 
provided for, the pressure is a fraction 
ereater than two pounds: it is increased by 
the falling stream: the softest parts of sand 
inust resist the pressure, ete. 

So it is plain that the weight of two 10 
pound men will barely be able to settle that 
1e-inch plate the exact amount required. 


Honolulu Iron Works. 

Since the Hawaiian Islands are come into 
Unele Sam’s family a few words about the 
principal one of the only three 
in the 


foundries 


country may interest our readers. 
These shops are located in Honolulu on the 
Island of Oahu, directly next the wharf. 
They have been running for more than 30 


years, and many of the facilities are old- 


fashioned, but in) view of the small coim- 
petition they answer their purpose fairly 
well. They manufacture complete equip- 


ment for the production of unretined sugar, 
including mill triple 
and quadruple effects, vacuum pans, sugar 


sugai’ mills, gearing, 


coolers, Clarifiers, superheaters, mud presses, 


cooler cars, syrup tanks, 


stenm boilers, both land and marine, of all 


SIZES, 


cane cars; also 


Their repair work for steamboats is some 


thing considerable also. The clerical force 


consists of only five people, including the 


Inahager, secretary, bookkeeper, time 


keeper and office boy. They employ from 
YOO to 2oU0 men. Some of their latest pro- 


ductions are an S-foot) quadruple effect, 
weighing, complete, about 200) tons, and a 
S2-inch x GO-ineh roller mill, com 
plete, with gearing bed and engine, weigh- 
ing about 150) tons. 


cole 


They also lave many 
invge orders on hand. 


They have no strikes there, as, they say, 


there are no trade unions. But they further 
say that they pay mechanics 83 to $5) per day 
of nine hours, except Saturday, eight hours’ 
work, but full nine hours’ pay. These lat 
ter items may suggest that possibly some- 
thing else than the absence of trade unions 


operates as a preventive of strikes. 


Chimmie Powers in St. Louis. 


Say, gimme ‘nuder pull out a dat can an 


‘IL tell yous guys ‘bout de trip I med to 
de Mazzo (Missouri) yvisterday. | looked in 


at de fellers on de lava beds, when da wus 


custin” an say: it 


‘minded me of de ‘count 
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I red uy de boys on de “Nited States Battle 
Ships after ther’ fite at Cuba, wen dey sunk 
de Dego'’s Ships. dey all had der shirts off, 
an wus ali black same as de gunners wus on 
de Texas an Brooklyn, an de smoke of battle 
Wus putty thick, so wus de heat. Spuddy 
Murphy wusn't on de bridge, but yo cud see 
he was de commander of de good ole ship 


Mizzo. Den | went over to de “little Mazzo” 


diits de annex, of de big wurks an I tought 
it wus ‘Todds, why say all dem “ginnies” 
dat wus across de river is wurkin dere. ‘cept 
a few, “Coldsprings” looked like he wus up 
against it, he had his shirt off an a sponge 
on top ov his head, de kid dat wus helpin 
him brought hima drink oy ice water an he 
Wus rammin wid one han’ while he wus 
arinkin, den he med de kid pour what wus 
left on de sponge, nearly ever feller dere 
belt, “caus its 
no fair leavin dem lay on de flasts, Why? 


‘cause der to many eighteen Karat Moochers 


keeps his tools stuck in his 


‘roun, Big Ed VTeony wus wurkin down in 


the trenches wid de water roolin off him, 
little jimmie Wilkinney wus up on de firing 
line, an say: yer couldn't see him wid smoke. 

Lowus ‘mused at Walker wen we 


Wus Wilkin “bout de war, he tinks (w's Spain 


Jessie 


dat sunk our Ships, an dat Santiago is in de 
‘hited States, an dat de Spaniards tuck it, 
yes, lie does hones’. I] 


seen “Grang-waty 


Micky" an “Bad Eye Hickey’ comin down 
town las nite, der both back at the same ole 
job. A say Sparks aint done a thing all 
summer, only camp in de woods fishin an 
huntin, an dey say his hair is as long as 
Buffalo Bills, an never comes to town, only 
fur supplies ata family liker store, an den 
he rides his pet Mule, Pare backed, an mutin 
fur a bridel but a rope. ‘roun his neek., an 
on de way back gives some exhibitions ot 
An say: hes all right. 


S. E. 


faney ridin. 
ATTLE. 
Shocked by Lightning at the Cupola. 
While running down the heat yesterday 
we had a peculiar thing happen in our foun- 
dry, which 1 heard of 
snd think it may be of sufficient interest to 


have never before. 
you to fill a paragraph. 

A severe thunder storm came up, the light- 
ping in it being very sharp. and one of the 
molders while catching iron in an ordinary 
hand ladle little 
Owing to the glare of the molten iron it was 
impossible for him to note the flash of light- 


received quite a shock. 
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ning and cause him to jump. Immediately 
afterwards another molder, who did not 
know the tirst man had received a shock and 
could not have been feigning, received a 
shock in exactly the same manner; and no 
one else—several were awaiting their turn 
around the cupola—received any of the elec- 
tricity in any way. The stand on which the 
ladle is placed is an ordinary iron box, open 
at top and bottom, and filled with dry sand, 
ch Which the ladle is set, so that any cur- 
rent which might be conveyed by the stream 
of molten iron could only reach the ground 
through the molder’s body. In view of the 
fact that it is ordinarily supposed molten 
iron will not conduct electricity, we think 
this peculiar. Have you ever heard of such 
2 cuse before? We would be pleased to hear 
from you. 

The class of work which we make is ex- 
ceedingly light, pieces weighing over a 
pound are the exception. Our test for fluid- 
ity is a straight, fat piece, gated at end, 15 
inches long, % inch wide, 1-16 inch thick. 
We run three of these in each heat, that is, 
at the tirst, middle and end of heat, and use 
them as a test for both thuidity and softness. 
We have specimens of these test bars drilled 
to Within % of an inch of the end away from 
the gate. We have no actual test of tensile 
strength of iron, but can state our average 
breakage in the rumblers is from ten to 
twenty-five pounds in twenty-tive thousand 
pounds of iron. We would like to know if 
the above would be considered good practice, 
us there are so few concerns in the country 
With whom we are acquainted whose prac- 
tice is analogous to our own, making it dif- 
ficult to get comparative data. 

Yours truly, 
TYRO. 


Blast in Kooplo. 
Mr. Editure— 
I am glad to see that you printed mi last, 


Wich was likewise the furst in the septem. 
fowndy. 
mistaiks in Punkterashunin but them is apt 


to okur. 


i see yure printer has maid sum 


bil Siks, him that pedils torbaker sez it 
was a fust Wlas editiorioral but ses thay 
was 2 or thre wirds thet wazzent spelt jes 
rite but i told him thet wat hee dont no 
about speln wud maik too Books. 

Wat i want to rite about this time is about 
Blast in a kooplo. i got the idee out of a 
bring up in ower kuperlo the uther day. the 


wind had ben on fir about thre ours and 
only about too 8ds ov the heet waz off and 
the fourman sed he cuddent git no mower 
blast throo the tuiyeirs and dropt the botom 
now that giv mee an idee ive red mistm 
West artikuls on senter blast and sum uth 
ers on outside blast but evryboddy seams 
set on poking the blast in jest whare they 
haddent orter, 

IXommon sents orter sudjest ther haint not 
ho use oy pushin the wind in agin coak 
iern, and skum and everythin else dan 
Websier is sed to have sed “ther is always 
reom at the top’ wich was about lawyers. 
but it may aply to the Kooplo with ekwal 
force as thay both use a pile ov wind 

Wats the matter of puttin the twiyiers 
abuy the charging dore tha haint nothen in 
ihe way there and you Kan blow as mute: 
Wind in at the last end oy the heet az at 
the furst i doant no wether this idee cud 
bee patent or knot, butt i bleeve it) wood 
Beet senter blast awl 2 peecis. 

as ever thyne J Va GA 


New England Founders’ Association. 

The New England Founders’ Association 
held their annual meeting in Holyoke re 
cently. There were tweuty members pres 
ent, and they enjoyed the day in inspecting 
the shops of the Deane Pump Co. and ad 
miring the view from Mt. Tom. Luncheon 
Wus served them at the Hotel Hamilton. 
The Association niembers were guests of the 
Deane Company, Who show them about the 
city. The following were the guests: Geo. 
il. Gibby, Condon Iron Foundry Co., Bos 
ton; Matthew Perry, Fanell Foundry & Ma 
chine Co., Ansonia, Conn.; P. Shields, 
Shields Foundry Co., Manstield; Alnam T 
Sreere, New England Butt Co., Providence: 
J. ‘Tl. Blanvelt, New England Butt Co., Proy 
idence; James Connolly, S. K. Lovering & 
Co., Chelsea; W. H. Bauch, Bauch 
« Harris Machine Co., Holyoke: 
C. S. Russell, Central Foundry  Co., 
Lynn; L. S. Brown, Springfield Facing 
Co.; EK. J. Lyon, Brown & Sharpe; Wm. C. 
Doherty, Doherty Bros., Lowell; Charles ‘I 
Colvin, Colvin & Fay Co., Providence; J. T. 
Baker, Gebperal Electric Co., Lynn; John Ma 
gee, Magee Furnace Co., Boston. I. Win 
chester, Magee Furnace Co., Boston: Jame: 
I. Lanigan, Lawrence; George H. Lincoln 


Roston; A. G. Dunean, treasurer Deane 


Steam Puimp Co.; C. L. Newcomb, superin 
tendent Deane Steam Pump Co.; L. G, Bel 
lows, general manager Deane Steam Pum: 
Co., Holyoke. 
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Trade Outlook. 


The conditions that prevailed at the time 
of our last issue still remain, with the addi- 
tion that substantial evidences of expand- 
ing activity in manufacture appear with 
vratifving frequency. 

The 


dries 


tempered up in foun- 
idle for months, and 
Structures 


suml is being 
that 
even years, il 
that were built for other uses, in which the 


have lain 


some instances, 
dust of idleness gathered deep, have been 
invaded by the molder and the melter, and 
ave alive once more. New building and en 
iargement of the old is the order of the day. 

Added to the greatly increased home mar- 
ket for foundry product, is a growing for- 


eign demand in many lines, which is one 


of the most promising nnd healthful fea 
Our capacity for 


the situation. 


production is so enormous that large foreign 


tures of 


narkets are needed for its employment. The 
suecess that has attended our efforts to se- 
cure these in the recent past gives promise 
of greater achievement to come. Countries 
that have been in the past “out of fashion” 
in the matter of material development, and, 
“out of the 
titional trade, have become sensible to the 


Consequently, world” of inter- 
touch of the spirit of progress. 


arrived at the point 


They have 


where they can ap- 


preciate the great inventive and mechanical 


products of the higher civilization, but it 
Will be long betore themselves can supply 
in aly appreciable measure their wants in 
this direction. The 


who can take it. 


field is open for him 

That this country has successfully invaded 
some of the home markets of Europe, proves 
that we need not be outdone in the free-for- 
all race in the new markets. 

There is not a single cloud upon the in- 
dustrial horizon. The full noontide of busi- 
ness activity is not here yet, but it is a very 
bright morning, and are stretching 
themselves, preparatory to doing a big day's 
work. 


hen 


Export of American Pig Iron to England. 

Mr. 
iate Cincinnati Convention, referring to the 
Iinarvelous development of 


James Bowron, in his speech at the 


the pig iron in- 
custry in this country, pointed to the fact 
that we are now in successful competition 
With Middlesboro, 
That 
nre awakening to this fact 


Kneland, dn 
the people of 


her home 


Inarket, that district 
is indicated by 
the following, taken from the “Mechanical 
Engineer of Manchester, England: 

“The competition of American pig iron 
with the MidMesbrough product is becoming 
a more real and tangible fact than many 
people interested in the trade at first affected 
io believe. It is stated that 10,000 tons of 
the American pig iron is to be delivered 
shortly at Gainsborough.” 

This is no doubt very unwelcome news to 
our British cousins, while the American ex- 
porter will be correspondingly elated. Upon 
an careful view of the 
ditheult 
fortunate, 


matter, it is rather 
the situation as the most 


even for 


to necept 


this country, whatever 


the effect may be on England. It is not 


probable that any considerable protit: from 
this business can accrue to the producer of 


the iron. The situation has the look of an 


evidence of emergency in the employment 


of capital and jiabor. Industrial conditions 


inight be, and probably soon will be such 


as to give better employment to both of the 


factors than is afforded by this sort of 


“hewing of wood and drawing of water” 


business. Still, if it shall develop that the 
economics of production are indeed so great- 
ly superior here than there, the 
will 


sritish pur- 
benetited in the 
lower cost, and the British competitor will 
scon adjust 


chooser certainly be 


himself to the changed condi- 
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tions by finding other and profitable chan- 
nels for the exertion of his energies. 
Apprenticeship. 
The paper on the above topic, read by P. 
W. Gates, of Works, Chi- 
CUgO, Foundry men’s 


The Gates lron 
before the American 


Association, at the conventuon in Cinein- 
nati, last June, is attracting universal and 
vw ell-deserved attention, 

We have seen no adverse criticism 
contrary, all 
lave discussed the paper, join in according 


hearty approval to the therein 


upon 


it; but, on the writers who 
sentiments 
expressed, 
Kor years past there has existed an un- 
satisfied demand for a class of more highly 
skilled molders. This is not to say that we 


have not now many molders as competent 
as the past has ever shown; only, that the 
such to the full number of 
molders employed is greatly less than form- 


erly. 


proportion of 


There has, also been no lack of dis- 
cussion of the ways and means necessary 
to the accomplishment of what is desired. 
But much of this discussion has been of a 
pessimistic character, fraught with peevish 
complaint against the workmen. Very few 
seemed to have any conception of the natur- 
al laws that necessarily affect the situation, 
and, under such circumstances, there could 
he but little hope of betterment. 

To Mr. Gates belongs the credit of having 
independently formulated and practiced a 
plan, suggested by an intelligent view of the 
situation, which is justified by the outcome 
of complete success. 

A much needed condition precedent to the 
education of molders, was the education of 
enmiployers generally as to their own duties 
in the and Mr. took the 
course necessary to make his teaching effec 
tive. 


premises; Gates 
That is, he practiced first, and preach 
ed afterward. 

It is no small thing for a man, in this 
self-seeking day, to forego a personal right 
And it is 
perhaps no very common thing for employ 
ers of the present time to manifest, substan 


in favor of the general welfare. 


tially, a personal interest in the individuals 
But 
And in so doing, it is pleas 


that they employ. 
both of 
ant to 


Mr. Gates has done 
these. 
observe, he seems to have touched 
2 responsive chord in others which it is to 
be hoped will lead to a happy solution of the 
apprenticeship problem. 


There are conditions under which — th 
struggle to excel is natural, and, vice vers: 
Obviously, it is the duty of the employer 1 
asceriain if these conditions are of the righ 
character under his control, and, if not, t 
correct them, 


The Cast Iron Column. 

“Old as the hills” 
iron column. 
tipst 


nay be said of the cas 
The column 
which 


Was one of th 
forms to cast-iron was put ji 
architecture, 

Though engineers have excluded the cas 
iron column for thar twenty year 
past, in bridge work, yet in building con 
siruction it 


More 


has been unquestioningly em 
ployed, generally, till now. Strange as 

miay seem, it develops that, till recently, no 
thorough test 


has ever been 


the actual strength of the 


made as ta 
‘ast-iron column 

It seems to have been one of those Cases 
in which men jump to their conclusions. ss 
deeming a question of their aecuracy pr 
bosterous, 

here When «ll men who 
knew much of anything knew also that tly 
earth flat! There 
vestigation: Common sense taught, and com 
universalls 


Was a time 


Wits Was no need of in 


non observation confirmed the 


accepted fact—the earth was flat, of course. 

Likewise, the cast-iron column was ani!) 
strone of course; who would be — foolish 
epough to doubt it? or, doubting, to confess 
his imbecility! Well—Prof. Lanza, at the 
United States Arsenal at Watertown, Mass.. 
began a series of tests in the years ISSS-), 
which have been supplemented by tests at 
Phoenixville. Pa.. under the auspices of the 
Department of Buildings, New York City, iu 
conclusions arrived al, 


the structural cast co! 


1806-7. From the 


it would seem chat 
ums now in use may collapse at any time, 
nrovided they are loaded approximately to 
the limit of specifications! And it is further 
inore claimed that the cast-iron column can 
not be so proportioned as to make it a su 
with steel. If 


then of course the cast 


cessful competitor this is 


true, column mus! 
eo. We are of opinion, however, that it will 
be a long time going. A couple of tests, o! 
series of tests, not thoroughly complete it 
their scope, will hardly be sufficient to ci: 


stroy «though they may shake) confidence in 


the popular cast-iron column, Meantime, 
elaborate series of tests, complete in ever) 
detail, should be prosecuted, with the view 


io determining the question. The columus 














» be tested should be made expressly for 
at purpose. The iron used should be an- 
lized before the cast, and after; and yvari- 

ous mixtures should be employed, in order to 

ascertain if there may vot be some mixture 
uit Will insure safety. 

There are considerations that would cause 
lnilders to hesitate to reject the cast-iron 
column in toto. At a given cost, its sym 
etry and beauty may far transcend that 
of the steel column. 


The Passing of the Broker. 
Recently a certain trade journal contained 
an editorial commenting on the assumed 





fact that the pig iron broker's occupation 
Was fast passing away; that the consumer 
Was more and more dealing directly with 
the producer, and concluding that the brok- 
ers occupation would be practically gone in 
the not distant future. We wonder where 
ie got his data. And, for his salutary cor 
rection, We should be glad if his eyes might 
fall upon the following, which appeared in 
The Iron Age recently: 


RECORD ‘BREAKING PIG IRON SALES. 
“Rogers, Brown & Co., pig iron and coke 
merchants, did the largest business in their 
history during the first six months of the 
year 1898, far eclipsing their former records. 
During the first six months of ISHS) the sales 
of the firm amounted to 497,800 tons of pig 
iron, as compared with 377.876 tons during 
the corresponding period of TSY7T, an increase 
of TIO33 tons. 

“Their sales of coke amounted to 104,835 
tons during the first half of this year, as 
compared with SS,G04 tons in the first six 
months of 897, an increase of 65,751 tons. 

“Their total tonnage of sales of pig iron 
and coke during the first six months of this 
yeur aggregated, therefore, 602,244 tons, an 
vuprecedented quantity.” 


If the broker does not decline any faster 
than this, he will probably be able to stand 


it! . 
L a 


Misleading Technical Writing. 





The above is the caption of an opportune 
editorial in the American Machinist. 

rhe writer quotes, for example, two ans 
Wers to questions, taken from = contempor- 
dries, Which are, he claims, misleading and 
He deplores, and rightly, too, the 
fact that publishers of technical journals 


vbsure. 


ll maintain departments without compe- 
ie lit editors, 

Che position of the American Machinist is, 
. course, correct in this matter. 
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If only well-informed men were to rend 
the writings of the would-be teacher of 
what he himself does not understand, little 
harm might follow. except the loss of the 
reader's lime—ind temper. But it is the 
uninformed that have the greatest eed of 
helpfulness, and, 


the technical journals’ 


therefore, to be misinformed through this 
channel is, to such, a great misfortune, and 
nn inexcusable outrage. 

Of course, as the editor says, all writers 
will make mistakes; and, it imay be added, 
they will also speedily correct them if they 
know how. 

But the difference between the mistake 
of a competent writer, and the absurd effu- 
sions of one ignorant concerning his topic, is 
verv marked. 

It is the duty of the technical journal 
to teach the best practice, and for a pub 
lisher to be careless in this respect is dis- 
honorable. 

We have read articles on foundry prac 
tice, written by men who, of course, were 
sivangers to the “sand-heap.” whose only 
merit was that thev afforded amusement 
to the knowing reader. ‘These could be ex- 
cused but for the fact that the unknowing 
must be misled, 

Obviously, this evil is hard to combat; but 
it will be well fo publish wide the fact that 
it eXists., and so. wise publishers will there 
fore be on the alert te weed out the incom 
petent members of their statf. 


High Grade Castings and Cheap Labor. 

The evolution of man has arrived at oa 
point where it night reasonably be expected 
that he should begin to apply the univers 
ally recognized and conceded scientific prin 
ciples in the condnet of social affairs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, in his only novel, pictured 
a magnificent specimen of moral, intellectu 
nloand physical manhood, and  exelaims: 
“tlow fortunate the country whose Common 
citizenry are of such a type!” And to this 
the common sense of 


SOcrery answers, 


“Amen. Another of Beecher’s wise axioms 
was: “The man who has given forty years 
of labor and study to his vocation cannot 
afford to work cheap.” 

The achievements of Admiral Dewey have 
‘nade him: the most conspicuous man of the 
hour, and he commands the highest esteem 
nnd admiration of the whole world; and a 


recent utterance from him is exactly in line 
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with what should be expected from a really 
vreat Iman. Speaking of the 
Manila, he “The 
this battle is the complete demonstration of 


conquest of 


SUVS: second lesson of 
Meh. 
needed, are a 


the value of high-grade Cheap men 
loss 


will 


are not wanted, are not 


io the United Ntates navy. . . . It 
net do to have able officers and poor men. 
The men, in their class, must be the equal 
of the officers in theirs. . . . To make 
the attainments of the officers valuable, we 
must have vas we have in this fleet, the 
best men, to carry out their commands.” 
The whole progress of the Spanish-Ameri 
detail of heroic achieve 


individual 


can War in every 
ment, whether of isolated valor, 


yocterious accomplishments — of 
uniform 


or of the 
fHeets and of armies, bears Corre 
horation of Admiral Dewey's position. 

Does not this principle apply with equal 
force in all the avenues of human activity % 
li needs no argument to support the claim 
that education is more widely prevalent in 
ihis than in most countries, and that wages 
ave higher here than elsewhere in the world; 
and our people are, to say the least, in the 
front rank of the nations in their standard 
of morality. 

In a word, elevated morality, intelligence 
and effective energy are the natural accom 
paniments of general affluence, and a high 
standard of living: while, on the other hand, 
inornal and intellectual degeneracy and weak- 
This 


is no new principle to the pecple of America, 


ess invariably attend the opposite. 


recognized 


of the 


reiteration of a 
then, 


but simply a 
What, 
shall, for any 
calculated to 


truism, shall be said 


ian who reason Whatever, 


pursue 2 course lower the 


standard of living? Necessarily, that he is 
an enemy to the race, 

There 
number of 


chanical ability in the foundry. 


hais been much complaint for oa 


vears past of decadence of me 
There has 
been a widely prevailing sentiment in favor 
labor in’ the 


of employing cheap foundry. 


amd of requiring the foreman to make up 


person for want of skill in his 
The 


dry operators permitted an intense stress of 


in his own 


workmen, unorganized state of foun 
competition that compelled the adoption of 
The 


Association, 


every possible means to reduce cost, 
Stove Manufacturers’ Defense 
it is Claimed, made possible the maintenance 
of prices of product, and wages of labor at 


a’ point considerably above what would have 


been possible in an unorganized state. Th 
National Foundrymen’s Association seeks t 
extend these benetits to the trade generally 

Organization in order to make operatiy: 
the higher principles of social economy j 
hatural recourse. Mr. PP. W. 
apprenticeship 


our Gates 
line wit 


many evi 


plan is in direct 


this movement, and there are 


dences of a growing sentiment in favor o 
hiainiaining the standard of mechanical abil 
itty and the protits ef invested  capits! 
through the instrumentality of a fair rat 
sustained. There is 


of wages, uniformly 


nothing more pernicious to industry than 
frequent fluctuation of wages; and a genera) 
decline in wages is a calamity, alike to the 


Workman and to his employer. 


A Correction. 

In September Foundry, article on “Furthe 
Light on Unequal Shrinkage,” 
graph, ninth line, the 
should be 


second para 
word = “sections” 


“directions.” 


The J. S. McCormick Company’s Exhibit 
at the Pittsburg Exposition. 

The JL 8S, 

burg, 


McCormick Company, of Pitts 
Pa. have at the Pittsburg Exposition 
an excellent display of foundry supplies, 
hearly everything used in an 


up-to-date foundry. 


consisting of 
They have in operation 
Inanufactured by the J. 
M. Cornell Company, of New York, 


at pressure blower 
B. & J. 
for which very superior points of merit are 
claimed, This blower, whist somewhat sim 
ilar in appearance to other blowers, is very 
much different in its working parts: the fan 
blades 


with small 


instead of having the ordinary flat 


for creating a blast, has a fan 
buckets and is capable of emitting a remark 
ably strong pressure of air. There is also 
in Operation a sand sifter manufactured by 
the Gould & Eberhardt Manufacturing Com 
pany, Which is advertised in another portion 
of this paper. Foundrymen need not be told 
Value this machine is to them 


foundry. 


of the great 
in a There is also an air hoist, 
Which every foundryman should have in his 
foundry, few of the val 
foundry that the | 
Company have in their ex 
There is also another article whic! 
cannot be without comment, an 
that is a fort made out of one lump of a1 
thracite coal. 


These are only a 
unble accessories to a 
SS. MeCormick 
hibit. 


escaped 


This is a very unique novel! 


and is well worth the trouble of 


going 


see it. 
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This is the fourth season that they have 
exhibited at this exposition, and they claim 
hat it is very beneticial, both to themselves 
the foundry trade in 


rnd the 


foundrymen can see something at their ex 


general, as 
hibit whieh will benefit them in some way. 


The Tabor Molding Machine. 

Molding machines generally, from the first 
ene invented to the present time, have had 
) pretty hard time of it in getting and hold 
bg a job. Many of them have developed 
that detract 
sreatly from the value first imputed to them. 
the the in- 
these machines has been in their 


weaknesses in prolonged use 


Probably zreatest mistake of 


\entors of 
having endeavored to accomplish too much. 


They have thrust their hand into the jar 


machine that is the subject of this article. 

We have seen much dithculty with strip 
ping-plate machines where the pattern was 
But this ma- 


chine has not only conquered that difficulty. 


not rapped before drawing. 
it has done much more, for it automatically 
raps the pattern while it is being withdrawn 
from the sand. 

All molders 


be rapped 


This is simply 
that 
while being drawn, in order to succeed: and 


perfection. 


know some patterns must 
it is Casy to see that all patterns would be 
the more perfectly drawn by rapping dur 
The rapping 


is not done by impact upon the pattern, but 


ing the operation of drawing. 


upon the part of the machine to which the 
patterns are attached; so that no possible in 
jury is done to the pattern. 

















and grasped so much that they are unable 


Was cChiimed for 


the 


lo withdraw it. So much 


jhese inachines, and therefore prospec 


ive purchasers expectations were raised so 
iliat it to tone down 
condition that 


would permit a rational consideration of gen 


high has been difficult 


the veneral sentiment to oa 


Hine merit: unaccompanied by 


Still, 


extravagant 
and 
tive been, men who have waited expectant 


\ploitation. there are, always 
ly for the advent of a good, simple and eco 
iomieal machine that would be conveniently 
idaptable toa large range of work. Several 
hakes of molding machines recently brought 
ut are heralded as meeting these require 
Hents, 

From the standpoint of a practical molder 
Wwe are favorably the 


very impressed by 


The effeet of the vibration during the pro 
and the 


except 


cess of drawing is that the pattern 


sand of the mold are not in contact 


for intinitismal periods. A couple of turns 


of the three-way cock rams the mold and 


movement of 


the 


removes the ramming head. A 


the lever by one hand while pressing 


Vibrator button with the other removes the 


Mold from the patterns, when it is ready 


to be set down upon the floor, 


Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate work done on this 


machine. The whole floor of work shown in 


lig. 1 


The Tabor Company does not claim that this 


Was done by one man in 5S minutes. 


represents an average of what can be done 


on the machine. In other words, a man 


could not keep up this pace all day. If he 
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did there wouldmt be much room left in 
the foundry for anybody else. 
Think of it—OS 


in. deep, in 5S minutes! 


14x16 in. x4 
Weight of casting 


half-molds, 


per mold, about 15 Ibs.; 
If the molder kept this 
hours it 


divide by 2=7%¥4lbs.. 
or 730 Tbs. per hour. 
lip for seven means a product of 
5.000 Ibs. of castings per day, which would 


he pretty good for light work. 














FiG. 2. 


But, though this is a greater product than 


would be realized. still it what 


The vibration of the rapping 


well shows 
could he done, 
device is at the estimated rate of 5.000 blows 
The 


changes 


rer idnute patterns are easily at- 


tached, and from: one set of pat 


terns to another are quickly made. 
Phe 'Pabor Company has certainly made 
advance in the art of 


molding machines. 


a very great Inaking 


How They Make Cast Iron Projectiles at 
the Payne Foundry, Elmira, N. Y. 


A reporter for the Elmira Advertiser evi 


dently has been inside a least 


foundry at 


once, and as a result, he gives the most in 


teresting description of what he there saw 


ihat we have seen for some time. 


He says “the molds for the cast-iron pro 


jectiles arrived several weeks ago!’ 


Tie is not so explicit as one could) wish. 
for it would be interesting to know whether 


the molds were transported on hand-bar 


rows, or if they came by railroad. But we 


quote further: “The most intricate part of 
the whole process is the making of 
This is the filling (save the 
mark) which is put inside the mold, which 
The 
sund cores are made from white sand, moist 
until it 


the ‘sand core,’ 
determines the size of the bore. 
ened has much the appearance oi 
mortar! It is then rolled and shaped until 
it is exactly the size of the bore required fo: 
the shell.’ (They must be “high-rollers” in 
chop.) Again, “After having been al 
they baked. When 
something like a cone 


that 
harden, 
linished look 
shaped piece of tiling, but are not nearly as 
(This was really fortunate for the 


lowed to are 


they 


hard.” 
eoremaker.) 

But the 
ture of the operation is yet to be told. The 
“The 


iron is poured inte the bottom of the mold 


most interesting and novel fea 


versatile reporter continues: molten 
and ihen the cores are placed in position!” 
We rest that the 
have commit to memory the 
last It ought not to be forgotten. 
He continues: “The other half of the mol] 
is then put on and the mold filled with the 
If the 


foreman had suspected he was talking for 


here a moment reader 


Muay time to 


clause. 


iron from an opening in the center.” 


would have 


pressed the following “inside facts”: 


publication he probably sup 


“Considerable difficulty was experience: 
by the Payne Company when they first un 
dertook the manufacture of the shells. At 


their first ‘heat’ which was taken exu'ly 
last week, 150 projectiles were cast and only 
twelve out of the entire lot were found to be 
The 
baked in many end crumbled to pieces when 
Anothe! 


source of trouble was the adjustment of both 


perfect, sand cores were improperly) 


the iron was poured upon them. 


parts of the mould. The edges were not 
properiy placed together and lapped so that 
when the projectile hardened a ridge of iron 
would be formed on the bore. Another ‘heat’ 
Was taken Saturday, and this proved much 
more successful.” 

If the proprietor happens to light on this 
there will probably be still another “heat” 


when he next ineets that reporter! 


Western Foundrymen’s Association. 


Che annual outing meeting of the Wester 
Foundrymen’s Association was held on Wed 
Racine, Wis. A 
party of sixty left Chi+'go on the steame: 
Racine at 9 a, om, 


nesdayv, September 21, at 


on that day, spending « 
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lelightful day on the waters of Lake Mich 
gan, taking luncheon on the steamer, and 
rriving at Racine at 2 p. m. This party 
vas met at the Goodrich Line dock at Ra- 
cine by a delegation of Racine foundrymen 
nd by a number of from 
north of Racine, that 
place earlier in the day. The members of 
ihe Association and their friends were taken 
first to the plant of 


Visitors cities 


who had arrived at 


THE J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO 

There they were met by the officers of the 
company, who showed them through the im 
inense establishment, giving them opportu 
nity to investigate the manner of making its 
products. This company employs over S800 
hands, and has been running its works coti- 
tinuously throughout the whole of this year. 
During the suminer months the plant was 
kept running until late at night, in order to 
turn out the extraordinarily large number of 
nachines meet the require- 
nents of the business for the present year. 
Usually the plant shuts down for repairs and 
stock taking early in September, but the de- 


necessary to 


luend for its products was so large this year 
that it will be kept running until some time 
in October. This company makes about % 
per cent of the treadmill horse powers man 
ufactured in this country, and also turns out 
and 


threshing machines 


The shops have a_ floor 


large numbers of 
traction engjnes. 

space of over 40 acres, and a movement is at 
present on foot in the city of Racine to va- 
ente certain streets to give more land to the 
company for the enlargement of its works. 
The business has grown so large as to make 
an increase in the size of the plant impera 
and the holdings of 
the company are fully taken up with build 
ings, and cannot be enlarged without the va 


tive, present property 


cation of the streets intersecting it. 
Naturally, the first place of interest to the 
foundrymen was the foundry of the plant. 
This is contained in a substantial stone 
building, 150 by 350 feet in size, and having 
an lLoof the same proportions, The building 
has an iron truss roof. making a single span, 
so that there are no posts in the floor. The 
and ventilation 


bench 


arrangements for lighting 
tre exeellent. Most of the 
lone ina large room which is partitioned off 
Most 
of the eastings are of small size, not averag 
pounds, and a considerable 
floor is laid out with small 


work is 
from the main room for that purpose. 


ne over ten 
portion of the 


flasks laid in the floor as in a stove foundry. 


These flasks are all moved by hand, no 


cranes being employed. Larger castings for 
the traction engines are made in the L, and 
this the plant is supplied with 
steam cranes and air hoists for handling the 
heavier work. 


72-inch 


portion of 


The iron is supplied by two 
located at the end of the 
foundry, convenient to both the main por 
tion and the L. The charging is done by 
ineans of small iron ears, ; 


cupolas 


running on a nar- 
row gauge track in the foundry vard. When 
loaded with pig iron, coke. scrap, ete., the 
are run through the 
and are then taken to a 
which 
charging platform. 


curs Weighing house. 


vertical electric 
automatically at the 


The cars, when emptied, 


hoist, stops 


are then returned over the same course. 
This arrangement necessitates carrying only 
n small amount of material at a 
charging platform. 
metal melt 


foundry, the cupolas run 


time on the 
About 30 
mt daily in the 
ning alternately. 
Blower Co. 


tons of are 
The blast is supplied by a 
cycloidal positive 
electric 


Connersville 
motor. 
run 


pressure blower, run by an 
this has given excellent satisfaction, 
ning with a saying of 30 per cent in power 
over the ordinary fan previously employed. 
About 150 molders are now emploved in the 
foundry, but as soon as the company secures 
the neeessary land to make the proposed ex 
tensons tue size of tie foundry will be con 
siderably increased, and a lirger number of 
inolders will be employed. An annex to the 
foundry contains the pattern shep, drafting 
and is a four-story building cov 


POO feet. A building for 


room, ete., 
ering 40. by 
cleaning castings adjoins the foundry, and 
occupies a floor space of 150 by 200 feet. 

The nexi place visited was the smith shop 


is a building 100 by 250 feet, 


which brick 


with an L of the same size. In this shop 


tires are welded for traction engines, large 


bolts are made and a great deal of other 


forging is done, requiring an extensive 


equipment of forge fires and hammers. The 
lnrgest tires welded are 24 inches wide, of 
%-inceh stock, 

From this shop the visitors were takea to 
machine shop for thresiers 
belt 


grinding 


the separator 
sieve depare 
ete. In 


attachments, rooin, 
paint 
this machine shop is a muitiple spindle drill 
boring up to 11 holes at a time in steel eylin- 


pnd 


nent, department, 


der bars which are used in making thresh- 


ing machine cylinders. The main wood 
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shop, 156 by GSO feet, is four stories high and 
contains al extensive equipment of wood- 
machinery. The upper 
setting up the different 
Its capacity is 


working floors are 


used for parts of 
separators and attachments. 
one complete separator every thirty minutes. 
Between the main shop and the machine 
vhop is installed the main battery of boilers, 
which supply an S00 horse power Corliss en- 
eine generating power for this part of the 
plant. An electric station located here, with 
a capacity for generating 500 horse-powe7. 
ihe foundry, lights the 
ani 


furnishes power for 
drives the elevators 
shipping additional 
rangement is used for furnishing compressed 
in the foundry for air 
An increase it 


entire plant, and 


hoists. An power ar- 
air, which is used 
heists and pneumatic tools. 
the compressed air plant is contemplated so 
as to enable that power to be used for other 
purposes, 

The traction engine department turns out 
tive complete traction engines .every work- 
ing day of ten hours. This plant occupies 
a building 280 by 625 feet, two stories high. 
The upper floor is used for supplies, brass 
The 
with the latest 
chinery to 


goods, ete. lower floor is furnished 
improved labor saving ma- 
secure 


complete accuracy for 


every part made. A 150 herse-power Corliss 
engine furnishes power for this department, 
The weigher department has recently been 
using one floor of a 
feet, 
larged considerably for next season's trade. 
An independent building, 250 by 300° feet, 
four stories high, is used for the horse-power 
department. fi addition 


added to the plant, 


building 350 by 450 and is being en- 


to the buildings 
mentioned, there are a storehouse, contaiing 
tlore rooms through which all stock passes, 
Which covers a complete block and is two 
stories high, and a two-story building, 00 
by 250 feet, occupied by the store keeper of 
repairs. 

The offices of the company are contained 
in a special building two stories high. and 
are necessarily comprehensive. On the up 
per story of the building is located a lab 
oratory equipped with modern apparatus for 
testing thoroughly all 
either 


forms of iron and 


steel, Cust or wrought, brass goods. 


paints, oils, lumber, and in fact everything 
The 
company also maintains a printing plant se- 


entering into the company’s products, 


eupying a space of 20 by 75 feet. and this is 
Kept going steadily turning out adyerjsine 
literature for the concern, 


Large wrarehouses are required for the 
storage of the machinery made by the com 
pany, as it is naturally of a 


and the sale is 


very bulky 
confined to cei 
The main warehouse is 200 


couaracter, 
nin seasons. 
HOO feet in size, with an L200 by 450 feet 
Another warehouse is 
The old 


Freeimnan’s Sens Co., located 


high. 
150 by 275 feei, 
plant of the S. 
next to the Case plaut, nas just been leased 


three stories 


one story high. 


for the storage of small parts, and the com 
pany is also making arrangements to erec 
additional store houses with capacity twici 
as large as their present houses, to be read) 
for the canstantly increasing demand for its 
products. The company has a very large 
trade, 

America, 


large shipments to 


and Roumania 


export inaking 


Sovth Russia anid 


other foreign countries every year. 
THE BELLE CITY MALLEABLE IRON CO 
The next point of interest to the visitors 
the Belle City Malleable 
The foundrymen were astonished 


Was the plant of 
Iron Co, 
to find out the rapid growth this business 
It is well known 
malleable 


had made in the past vear. 
that the 
ings have done a tremendous business in the 
past vear, but very few realize the extent to 
The Belle 
positive evidence of the 
The plant 
has actually been quadrupled in size during 


Inanufacturers of cust 


Which this business has grown. 


City piant gives 


great enlargement of the trade. 
the present vear, and with the increased fa 
cilities the Company has all it can do to keep 
The 
which 


up with the requirements of its trade. 


plant has three air furnaces, all of 
The out 


put of the plant is upwards of 50 tons per 


however, are not used at one time. 


day, all of if, or almost all, in very small 


pieces. The concern uses » number of mold 
ing machines made by the Adams Co., of 
Dubuque, Towa, for work requiring large 
numbers of duplicates. Pittsburg coal is 
used in melting iron in the air furnaces, 1h 
nbnealing the castings oil is used. The 
castings are packed with rolling mill seale 
coke screenings, fire brick dust and clay. in 
the cast iron pots which are put in the au 
nealing ovens. ‘Two oil burners were placed 
at each ena of the ovens last built. enabling 
the castings to be annenled in these in fron 
m2 to 48 hours. The company has a well! 
blacksmith and forge shop ii 
Which iron and steel is worked up for us 


equipped 


in the manufacture of wagon and earring: 
hardware. The manufactures a 
its own specialties wagon and earriage hard 


colmpany 











are and bievele parts, and also does a 
eavy business in contract nnd jobbing 
ork. One of the interesting castings 
Shown to the visitors as a sample of che 
ork done in the place was a malicable iron 
iamp for railroad use of the conyentional 
table lamp pattern, and ornaimental ino ap 
pemrance as well as exceptionally strong to 
withstand rough usage. The establisiimoent 
is heated with hot air on the blower system, 
installed by Wm, Bayley & Sons Co.. of Mil- 
waukee, About 350 hands are employed, 1 
wolders being engaged on shay work nlone,. 
THE BANQUET. 

A banquet was prepared for the visitors at 
the Hotel Racine at 7 ovclock. After “he 
courses had been served President «. HT. 
Carver, acting as teastmaster. called) the 
meeting to order, and introduced i. HI. 
Walker, superintendent of the foundry de 
partment of the J.T. Case ‘Phreshing Ma 
chine Co, Mr. Walker delivered a hearty 
nddress of welcome to the foundrymen, and 
expressed the pleasure felt) by himself and 
vis company in having the meeting of te 
Association held at Racine and in showing 
the members through the works of the com 
pany. Mr. Carver replied, thanking the Ra- 
cine fonndrymen in the mame of the Asso- 
cintion for the courtesies shown the visitors. 
‘Toasts were then in order. and the follo v- 
ing were responded to by the gentfemen 
named: “Our Associate: Members, the Sup 
ply Men” by @. AL Cercomb: “Pig Tron in 
Porto Rico” by BE. L. Billingslea: “Phe Chi 
enzo Foundrymen.” by W. A. Jones: The 
Blast Furhace in its Relation to Foundry 
Practice” by Capt. Irving M. Bean: "The 
Press, lts Relation to Foundry Practice.” by 
George W. Cope: “Chemistry as Applied) in 
the Foundry.” by TH. C. Loudenbeck: ‘The 
Pivinbago Club in Cuba.” by S. PL Johnston: 
“Transportation Interests.” by AL W. Bair. 
Joseph Harrison, of the KH. PL Allis Co. was 
eniled on, and made a capital address on 
showing courtesies to visiting foundrvmen. 
BT. Bacon was also called on. and inade 
some general remarks on the subject of the 
forndry trade. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the pig 
iron and supply men of Chicago who bore 


the expense of the trip. and another vote of 


thanks was extended to the J. 1. Case T. M. 
Co. and the Belle City Malleable Tron Co, 
for the courtesies shown the visitors. 

The following is a list of those who at- 
te nded the meeting: 
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G. H. Carver, Chicago, 

B. M. Gardner, The lron Trade Review, 
Chicago. 

i. H. Walker, J. 1. Case T. M, Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Il. S. Frost, Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Reckford, U1. 

Irving M. Bean, Northwestern ron Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. A. Jones, W. A. Jones Foundry « 
Machine Co., Chicago. 

(. HL. Tlopke, Western Foundry Co., Chi 
Calo, 

Leo R. Salamon, Chicago Architeetural 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

I. M. Lyon, Burlington Route Foundry, 
Aurora, I, , 

Albert Lyon, Aurora, 1. 

James Brishind., Tlome Stove Works, Chi 
ease, 

N.C. Fisher, Garden City Sand Co... Chi 
Cugo. 

W. o. Williams, Oi City) Boiler Works. 
Chicago, 

Robert) Johnsion, Johnston & Jenniugs 
Co... Chicago, 

C.O. Billow, National Supply Co... Chicage. 

tH. TE. Roberts, Tron Age, Chicago. 

G. L. Hopping, Tarrant Foundry Co. Chi 
cugo. 

Jolin TT. Llewellyn, Belle City Matleaole 
lron Co... Racine, Wis. 

bB. ‘T. Bacon, Piekands, Brown & Co.. Chi 
Caeo. 

James Fyfe, Pickands. Brown & Co... Chi- 
CuL2oO. 

T. W. Sheriffs, Sheriffs Mfg, Co. Chicago. 

W. HL. Herbst. Belle City Malleable Tron 
Co., Racine, Wis. 

George W. Cope, Tron Age. Chicago, 

Rt. S. Macpherran, I. PL Allis Co.. Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

Hi. C, Loudanbeck, Gates Tron Works. Chi- 
cago, 


ki. 1. Billingslea, Rogers, Brown & Co.. 
Chicago, 

A. M. ‘Phompson, Link Belt) Machinery 
Co. Chicago, 

Charles t.. Wiltshire. Gates Tron Works 
Chicago. 

Kk. J. Welck, Weir & Craig Mfg. Co.. Chi 
engo. 

John A. Kley. Weir & Craig Mfg. 


Chicago, 


(o.. 


J. EB. Getz. John Featherstone Co... Chi- 


Caeo, 


H. W. Gilbert. John Feathersione Co,, 
Chicago, 
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James E. Evans, S. Obermayer Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Frank 
Racine, Wis. 

C. A. Sereomhb, 
wiukee, Wis. 

Joseph Harrison, Jr, E. P. 
wiukee, Wis. 

Henry KE. Campbell, Gardiner, 
& Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Adam W. Bair, C.. M. & St. P. Ry., 
Wis. 
Peet, 


M. Taylor, J. I. Case T. M. Co., 


Schwab & Sercombh, Mil- 


Allis Co., Mil 
Campbell 


Mil- 
waukee, 

KF. G. 
Chicago. 

Cuvler D. 
cine, Wis. 

Andrew Murray, Jackson & 
Saginaw, Mich. 

James Rice, Stevens Point, Wis. 

R. G. Wagner, the J. G. Wagner Co... Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

A. S. Held. Stover Mfg. Co., 

L. A. Baker, Elgin, U1. 

ID. T. Sharples, P. M. Sharples Co.. West 
CLester, Pa. 

Samuel Dauchy, Dauchy Tron Works, Chi- 


Union Wire & Tron Works, 


Rees, J, I. Case T. M. Co.. Ra 


Church Co., 


Freeport, TL. 


cago. 

mB. RR. 
Chieago. 

PE A: 
Co,, Chieago. 

HS. 

4. DD: 
Carpentersville, T11. 

H. G. Shumway, ©. W. 
Batavia, Tl. 

W. H. MeCarthy, Chicago Fire Clay Prod 
uct Co., Chicago. 

Ss. LT. Johnston, 8S. 


Marehand, Lilinois Steel Co.. South 


Forsyth, Miller, Wagner, Fieser & 
Vrooman, Chicago. 


Kdwards, IHlinois Tron & Boit Co.. 


Shumway & Son, 


Obermayver Co. Chi 
ALO, 

iM. W. 
Co., Chieago. 

J. A. Williams, 
tress Co., Kenosha, 
R. S. Whitaker, 
tress Co., Nenosha, Wis. 
KE. I. 
Kk. K. 


waukee, 


Barker, Chicago Fire Clay Product 
Northwestern Wire 
Wis. 

Northwestern 


Mat 


Wire Mat 
Hawes, Covington, Ky. 
Rundle, Rundle & Spence Co... Mil 
Wis. 
Rh. C. Barr, Cleveland & Barr. Chicago, 
I. KE. 
Racine, Wis. 
Eugene W. Smith, Crane Co., 
Hi. J. Areher, Crane Co., Chicago. 
James A. Brady, J. W. Reedy Co., Chicago, 
W. N. Moore, Joliet. TL. Stove Works, 


Ellsworth, Racine Hardware Co.. 


Chicago. 


K. B. Hibler, Bonnet & Nance Co.. Chi 
cago Heights, Tl. 

I’, G. 

A. ¥ 

Hi. ¢ 

IP. S. Chase, Chicago. 

C. W. Jackson, C. IK. Pittman, Chieago, 

J. Wendell Cole. Chicago. 

John Gilson, Gilson Mfg. Co., 
ington, Wis. 

Charles R. Shupe, Chicago. 

C. A. Treat, C. A. Treat Mfg. Co., 
lal, Mo. 

Win. Treat, C. A. 
bal Mo, 

A. (. Hawes, Matthew 
cago. 

W. E. 
Iron Co., Chicago. 

Kk. J. Baker, Northwestern Wire Mattves 
Co.. Kenosha, Wis. 


Fishbeck, Chicago Heights, HH. 
Roeffe, Batavia, D1. 


Chase, Chicago. 


Port Was! 


Hann 


Treat Mfg. Co.. Hann 


Addy & Co., Chi 


Salomon, Chicago Architectura! 


The meeting was thoroughly enjoyed by 
and 
pressed an intention of being present at thi 
next outing meeting of the Association. The 


the gentlemen present, everyone ex 


pig iron and foundry supply men of Chi 
cago who supplied the funds for the expen 
ses of the meeting came in for a large share 
of gratitude for the very liberal manner in 
Which they entertained the foundrymen 
Those who contributed to the fund were the 
following: Piekands, Mat 
thew Addy & Co.; Rogers, Brown & Co. © 
K.- Pittman; Chieago Fire Clay Product Co.: 
Garden City Sand Co.: Miller, Wagoner 
Fieser & Co.; S. Obermayer & Co.. Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Co.; H. BE. Pridmore, 

B. M, GARDNER, Secretary, 

uz Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


frown, & Co.: 


Electricity in the Foundry of the Reading 
Car Wheel Works. 


What is said to be the most complete elec 
trical equipment ever installed in a foundry 
is that recently put in operation at the foun 
dry of the Reading Car Wheel Co.. Reading 
Pa. The adoption of electricity for motiv 
due to a belief that it 
prove to be economical im cost, 


power Was would 
and mur 
The current 
mains of the citv ligthine 
rlant, and the service has so far been vei 
app! 
and 


nore Conveniont than steam. 
inken from the 
The 
Which can he 
very complete, 


silisfactory. system covers all 


ances run by power, 
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In the cupola charging room, which is di- 
rectly over the testing room, are located the 
jiotors for driving the elevator and the drop 
for brenking old car wheels. The motors 
are equipped with regular reversing elevator 
controllers, and are directly connected to a 
Lloomsburg elevator. ‘The elevator has a 
capacity of three tons, and the drop has a 
weight of 2,000 pounds and a fall of 40 feet. 

The casting and cleaning department has 
an area of 150x80 feet. It is said to be ab- 
solutely fire-proof, irom and steel entering 
alinost completely into the construction of 
the building in which it is contained. The 
molds are arranged in rows or floors length- 
wise of the building, each row or floor ac- 
commodating 20 molds. There are ten floors, 
presenting a capacity of 200 car wheels per 
day. In the front part of the building and 
running at rizht angles with the floors is a 
track on which the ladle carriers or distrib- 
uters run. ‘Phe carriers are of irom and carry 
the small ladles, which have a capacity each 
ol about S6O pounds, to the floors.  ‘Thes: 
indles are operated by a sinall reversing mo 
tor, Which can be run by the man in charge 
of the large pouring ladle. 

The large ladle, with a capacity of about 
five tons, is mounted on trunnions and 
turned by the motor, The small ladles are 
carried to the front of the larger one and 
eneh filled in turn and carried to the differ 
cnt floors. Over each floor is a track on 
which runs a small iron carriage. The ear- 
qriage carries a steel cable, te which is at 
inched an iron hook for lifting the ladles. 
There is also attached a cable for drawing 
ihe carriage back and forth over the floors. 
At the rear end of the building are located 
the motors for operating the system over the 
floors. There are two motors for each floor. 
one for operating the carriage, the other for 
the hoist. The motors were all built espe 
elilly for the work they are required to do, 
and for the location, which required that 
they should be dust and heat-proof. The 
temperature in their vicinity exceeds 150 
degrees, but they do not give the slightest 
degree of trouble. They are all reversing 
and equipped with controllers for reversing 
and varying speed From each controiler is 
rin a hand rope to the floor, so that each 
wolder has perfeet control of the speed and 
can vary it from 1 to 50 feet per minute on 
the hoist. Each hoisting motor is also 
eyuipped with an electric brake. which 


Sops it instantly when the current is 
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shut off and also controls the lowering speed. 
Directly under the motors and at right an- 
eles with the floors are pits for annealing. 
‘here are three rows of pits, 20 pits in each. 
These pits, which are slightly larger than a 
car wheel, are lined with fire brick and have 
exch a capacity for accommodating 18 
wheels. Leaving the molds, the wheels are 
carried along to the pits, in which they are 
placed by pitting cranes while still red hot, 
They are allowed to renain here several 
deys for gradual cooling. Over each row of 
pits is a track on which runs a earriage pre- 
cisely similar to those running over the 
floors, and operated by motors in the same 
way. The current is distributed on the 
three-wire system. The motors are of 220 
volts capacity, and ave connected to the two 
outside wires. 

The plant has proved to be remarkably 
economical im eperation, and the superin- 
tendent of the company, Mr. Coleman, states 
that the running expenses have been much 
less than those of a similiar plant operated 
by steam. The entire electric equipment 
was desigred and built by the Northern 
Mlectrie Mfg. Co.. Madison, Wis. 


Management of Blast Furnaces _ Transition 
From ‘‘Rule of Thumb”’ to Applica- 
tion of Scientific Methods. 


By E, S, COOK, Pottstown, Px. 
(Continued from September Issue.) 


When furnace was emptied, the boshes 
were found to be completely destroyed, but 
the inwall was in good condition. 

While discouraged, I was not hopeless, 

I was now satisfied that all my efforts 
would prove of no avail unless some means 
could be provided to preserve the boshes. 

The walls being thick, as they melted, the 
avea above tuyeres greatly enlarged. The 
cavities thus formed filled with “dirt” or 
finely divided ore and coal. 

The volume of air blown was not sufticient 
to fill and keep active the enlarged area. 
The chilling was due to this mass of dirt 
being dislodged and settling ino the eruct- 
ble. thus preventing all contact between the 
air and fuel, the temperature being just suf- 
cient to form a pasiy, semi-fluid mass. 

My idea was to hold the bosh walls intaet 
und maintain their shape and dimensions. 
Mr. P. lL. Weimer, of Lebanon. one of the 
hiest progressive and intelligent furnace 
constructors of his time, became deeply in- 
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terested, and, as « result, the first instanee 


of a water-cooled bosh, in this seetion, at 
least, Was constructed. 

This was accomplished by employing a 
series of vertical pipes encircling the entire 
bosh and in hight about 15 feet above the 
tuyeres. They were placed against the old 
shell of brickwork and only a lining of 9 
inches of brick was used in front of them. 

Many were the criticisms as to the absurd- 
ity of attempting to run a furnace encircled 
with a flowing stream of water. 

The furnace thus constructed was blown 
in December 15, i880, continuing in opera- 
tion 245 weeks, showing a larger product for 
the blast than had made by an 
anthracite furnace, average weekly product, 
including stoppages and delays, be- 
ing 416 tons, and the total make about 102,- 
OM) tons. 


ever been 


many 


Thin bosh walls had heen previously used 
in Germany, but had not attracted much at- 
tention in this country. 

This blast, terminating September 1, 1885, 
was not without many incidents of interest 
and of much hard work, giving opportunity 
to study the “dirt trouble” or “dirt seaffold,” 
and to become familiar with the svmptoms 
and guard against serious 

By maintaining the size of bosh, the “dirt” 
Was prevented from accumulating ino such 


consequences, 


quantities as to endanger the safety of the 
furnace. It would much time to 
go into furtier detail, but sufiice to say that 
the folly of thick 
strated, thus lending to the present construc- 
with rows of 


take too 


hbosh walls was demon- 
tion of thin walls protected 
bronze bosh plates, which method was elab- 
orated in the West. 

“Dirt troubles” 
the conditions coincident with the new prac 
tice of comparatively large product and 
comparatively fuel 
more particularly confined to the use of #n 
They, however, are not wn 


were recognized as one of 


low consumption, but 
thraecite coal, 
known to the coke furnaces. 

By close watching we are now able te con 
trol them. but so far have not succeeded in 
preventing the formation of the dirt. 
blast 
180 weeks’ duration, 


The commencing December, TSS5, 


was of averaging SOS 
tons per week. New and larger iron stoves 
were ndded to the equipment during the re 
pairs, enabling a larger volume of air to be 
blown than previously. 

This, together with the use of one-quarter 
addition enabled us to increase 


coke our 


product. We 


average 


had our “ups and downs,” t¢! 

results, being fairly si 
The were used 

Inaintain the shape and size of the boshe 


however, 
isfactory. bosh coils 
IS inches of brick being placed in front « 
them. 

The blast 
lasted 144 
week, 


October, ISS, to July, 18% 
averaging 744 


A new stack had been coustructed, 7 


weeks, tons yp. 
feet high, instead of 55 feet, and bosh wal! 
IS inches thick, protected with water coi! 
anc strengthened with a Dosh jacket. W 
had “dirt troubles,’ Wit 
each improvement in construction, designe: 


several serious 


to overcome the troubles, the product of th: 
furnace Was increased so that relatively we 
were in the same position in this respect as 
llowever, while we could not pr 
the accumulations, we learned to hau 
dle them to better advantage. 


before. 
vent 

Several times during this blast we wer 
ohliged to use. oil melt out 


chille dl 
hole, 


blow- pipes to 


tuyeres and open the iron 
chilled 


ravel oui 


liapping 


Closed) with iroh, remove the 


tuyere and the stock which con 
sisted chietly of fine dirt. 

lor several Gays little or no merchantable 
iron Was made, but finally in each instance 
the turnace was restored to normal working 
condition, 

During the biast from October 1, 


ISG, LOG 


ISO, lo 


September, weeks, we made a 
product of about 204,000 tous iron, using halt 
coke abd half coal as fuel. 

ln the ftiurst) six had 
serious experiences from “dirt.” due ii great 
prert 
blast 


inonths we several 
to over-contidence in the high heats o| 
and the 
li was assunired that the 
high heats of blast possible with brick stoves. 


from our new brick stoves 


larger use of coke. 
Stoves 


with cast-iron 


woule enable us to coptend 


as compared pipe 
with 
Without taking the usual pre 


“dirt ac 
ciululations” 
cautions. Greater contidence was also felt iu 
ihe bosh construction, we having substituted 
bronze bosh plates for the water coils. Onl) 
Was in front of the 
hosh plates so that the bosh could only en 
large S 


t inches of brick work 


leaving 
During 
the first six months we learned that this cou 


diameter, thus 


less room for the lodgment of dirt. 


inches in 


fidence Was misplaced, Our old enemy wa 
as much in evidence as en previous oc 
siols, 

Our weekly product of ivon reached 1,00 
to 1.100 tons. 


Lhe dirt accumulation formed higher u 








1 


} dging at tie top of the boshes. above the 
bosh plates 1m the widest part of the furnace. 

Neglecting in a measure our usual precau- 
tions and taking chances or risks we suf 
fered in consequence. The average furnace 
euvloyee is naturally conservative, opposing 
ol principle every innoyation and charging 
eyery trouble to any new device or con 
struction that inay have been adopted. He 
forgets the past and is constantly citing the 
‘sood old times,” as beiter educated and 
letter informed people are in the habit of 
coing. 

The new bosh plates were condemned as 
heipng responsible for the irregular working, 
and this belief caused a hopeless discourage- 
reert 10 take possessiou of my principal 
wen, Ualitting them for effective work, not- 
Withstanding all the records IT was able to 
show to the contvary. They could not or 
Wwovld not be Couvinced. 

On one occasion an opportunity occurred 
io prove copelusively that bosh plates were 
innocent of all blame. 

Pollowing an unusual large cast of iron, 
is Ol previous occasions, the dirt) accumu- 
lytion loosencd and moved down to tuyeres 
so that the furnace would not take any 
blast, 

lustead of attempting to foree blast into 
the furnace and thus closing ihe tuyeres 
With semi-fused iron and slag, the engine 
Was stopped, and several tuyeres removed 
hetore the dirt was fused into a sticky mass. 
Pars and hoes were used to remove the 
stock, 

In a short time we were about over 
whelmed with a flow of red hot dirt flowing 
tke so much red hot pewter sand. 

This was removed and the ravelling con 
tinued until the lower part of the furnace 
Was completely emptied, but there was no 
ovement of the stock on top of furnace. 
lbvnamite cartridges were used above and 
below to cause settling, but with no effect. 

‘the inen were cautioned to keep awny 
from tuyere openings, for fear of accident 
in case the stock should drop suddenly and 
drive out a voiume of burning gas. No 
Irovement occurring, my foreman and my 
self cautiously approached a tuyere opening, 
and, reaching forward, looked up into the 
shaft of furnace. The boshes were found 
to he perfectly clean and in beautiful shape, 
the hbosh plates were seen to have nothing 
Whatever to do with the trouble, as an areh 
had formed fully fifteen feet above the top 
row of plates. 
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The skew back of this arch was later lo- 
ented nore exactly by drilling holes through 
the brick work, 

{ind this arch given way while we were 
at the tuyeres openings we would have been 
cremated, 

he tuyeres were rephiced and the engine 
started. 

Gas issued from the top of furnace. The 
biast pressure was low. This gradually in- 
creused, becoming quite high and the flow 
of gus alimost ceased again. Conditions as- 
stuned a serious aspect, for unless this arch 
broke away the blast was ended. 

Gradually the pressure lightened, showing 
that the blast was making its way through 
the arch, and finally, with a terrible roarins 
noise, the stock settled or jumped, making a 
pyrotechnic display that would have been 
interesting under more favorable auspices. 

Red-hot coke, in large quantities, was 
driven out of the top of the furnace (the 
bell fortunately being open) down through 
the gas flues and up through the stove check 
er work and chimneys, for mary feet into 
the air. This occurred about midnight. 

The scene for a minute or two, with the 
iuass of fire and gas, was calculated to 
cause dismay, if we had had time to think. 

Fortunately no one was injured, 

The furnace resumed working and com- 
menced to weit regularly, 

In the course of a few days, after more 
or less trouble with a high bottom and 
chilled tapping hole, necessitating the use of 
the oil blow pipe, the furnace was in normal 
working condition. 

\fter this we did not take any more 
chances. All were convineed that the bosh 
plates were vot the cause of the frregular 
working, and with renewed courage we went 
te work to combat our old enemy with the 
contidence born of many victories. 

If we could not prevent the dirt accumu- 
lating, by carefully watching the symptoms, 
we could prevent serious consequences fol- 
lowing. 

So far the present blast commencing De- 
cember, 1806, has been free from any serious 
troubles of the kind, but only for the reason 
that we are constantly on the watch and 
do not permit the slightest disorder to pass 
unnoticed. 

We are now making 1.200 to 1.40) tons 
iron per week—the total product for IST 
being 63,137 tons—as compared with 17,148 
tons for 1S78. 

Careful, experienced and intelligent nurs- 
ing is just as important in the modern fur- 
nace as in the modern hospital. 
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How to Become a Foundry Foreman. 


By JAMES A, MURPHY. 

A question relating to the above was the 
subject of a very intelligent answer in the 
September number of THE FOUNDRY, and 
one Which IT hope will be followed by your 
questioner. ‘There are a few other ways of 
becoming a foundry foreman which, through 
modesty, I suppose, you neglected to men- 
tion, as well in the methods empioyved as in 
the qualities required. 

First, to be a real foundry foreman, you 
must be a first-class molder, with a thorough 
loam, dry 


inust be a 


knowledge of and green sand 


work; scholar and a good 


judge of human nature; you must be a good 


you 
draughtsman, melter and general all-round 
foundryman; you must be able to direct the 
energies and talents of those under your 
charge to the best advantage for your em- 
ployers: you must be strictly temperate in 
habits and language, and know how to con 
trol yourself: you must be discreet and pa- 
tient, and know how to command the respect 
of employers and employes alike, 

Again, to suit some employers, you must 
be some kind of a molder, have a bull-dog 
face, with a harsh, loud, grating voice, such 
vs is calculated to put) TS-karat fear into 
all and electrify the hearts of every man in 
the shop; you must be a fairly good pugilist 
and be able to stand on your dignity while 
having a set-to with the fiercest “hobo”; you 
must be without a spark of feeling for the 
trials and hardships of others and be able 
to rush out castings in large quantities, re- 
gardless of quality. 

Under another class of employers, to be a 
foreman, you mest be an all-round holy ter 
the 


make the 


ror, able to eut down wages to lowest 


living notch if you 
pay by good management; you must 


cannot work 
have 
back bone enough to “tire” on sight the first 


iain seen to straighten his back or scrape 


his shovel; you must be able to get and keep 


au gang of men that will work 12 hours for 
1) hours’ pay; you must be able to work for 
low salary yourself. 

As a rule, the conditions of foundry fore 
The 
foundries are half shut down and not 


Ingnships are deplorable. reason why 
Migtny 
paying, while others are tlourishing, can be 
directly traced to a mechanically ignorant 
There 


is a task before the young men of our time. 


and intellectually imbecile foreman. 


and that is to prepare themselves to lift out 


of the lethargic swamp of ignorance man 
of the submerged foundries and place ihe) 
on a paving basis. 

1 once knew a foreman whose pulleys wei 
coustantly cracking for want of using prope 
sand; but what did he apply as a remedy 
He put about two pounds of steel shaving 
in each ladle of iron to pour them wiih, th 
result being that over 60 per cent of the 
cracked. He wondered why and still ke) 
on using his steel remedy (7). Not long aft 
drunkenness. Hi 
suecessor stopped using steel and used. sot 


he was discharged for 


iron in his furnace for the first charge am 
the pulleys came all right after. The fore 
who can “bluff” to his 
employers only succeeds for a while. 


man make a good 
I have 
known such who, while pretending to run 
cheap, were really very costly in the end 
No tools were given men to work with. | 
have seen molders waiting in the morning 
for a pail with which to 
Think of a 
to wait 


wet their sand 


heap. foreman leaving a 
until 


In some shops molders 


hat 


for a rammer someone alse 
got through with it. 
spend as much time skirmishing around at 
ter pails, rammers, riddles, facing and gag 
The 
foreman who displays judgment, who is a 


vers as they do on their floor molding. 


older of the first order, should be in every 
foundry. 


Personal. 


E. D. Sargent 
foundry at the 
Works. 


charge of the 
Machine 


taken 
Davis & Furber 


has 


Herbert M. Ramp, of Burlington, Ta., thi 
well-known writer on foundry practice, was 
nominated by acclamation for State senator 


Hawkin 
sinith’s foundry, has purchased an interest 
in the Foundry & Machine 
Works, 


Ramsey Banks, late foreman of 


(rreensburg 


I. R. Ferguson has been appointed master 
mechanic of the foundry department in th: 
Kdgar Thomson Works of the Carnegie Stee! 
Company, 


John T. Ryan has sued the Louisville Car 
Wheel & Railway Supply Co. for $10,000 for 
injuries received, resulting in impairment o! 
his hearing. 

Simpson C. Leonard, of Youngstown, O 
has heen appointed manager of the forge dk 
partinent of the 
Co., Detroit, Mich, 


Michigan-Peninsular Ca 
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D. J. 
plant of 


Eagan, formerly manager of the 
the American Steel Casting Com 
any at Alliance, Ohio, will take charge of 


ihe plant of that concern at Sharon, Pa. 
John J., better known as Buzz Green, a 


wolder at the Etna foundry, 
lll, was stabbed by a soldier of the 


Springtield, 
Kifth 
who escaped before his identity 
was effected. Probably fatal. 


regiment, 


Mr. John DD. Green, manager of the Albany 
foundry Co., Albany, N. Y., was formerly 
anager of the Detroit Stove Co. The Al- 
bany Co. is in the plant of the old Perry 
Stove Works, and its growing 
rapidly. 


business is 


Mr. Kk. H. Putnam, vice-president of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association for the 
Southern States, having resigned his posi- 
tion, oWing to the fact of his having removed 
to another part of the country, the Executive 
sjoard of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation has elected Mr. Jas. Bowron, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to the vacancy. 

Mr. Bowron is vice-president of the Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., which oper 
ates two foundries. one at Birmingham, Ala.. 
and the other at South Pittsburg, Tenn., and 
the company is about to erect a new foundry 
40 by SO feet at Ensley, Ala., to do its own 
work, 

In addition to this, Mr. Bowron has been 
president, for.the past twelve vears, of the 
South Pittsburg Pipe Works. 

Mr. Bowron needs no introduction to the 
foundry world. If his 
dealings with foundrymen for many years 
past had not 
speech at 


extensive business 


made his name familiar, his 
the Cincinnati convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, which 
has been published since, in pamphlet form, 
ind which has also been copied into many 
publications throughout the country, will at 
test the wisdom of the Executive Board in 
its choice of a representative for the great 
South. 


Deaths. 


Capt. Thos. Sharp, of Nashville, Tenn., 
president of the Spathie Iron Co., is dead. 

Chas. H. Warburton, proprietor of an iron 
foundry at Herkimer, N. Y., died, aged 60 


years. 


Mr. John Honeyman, the veteran foundry 
an of Portland, Oregon, is dead at the age 
So years, 


Chas. W. Clinton, 
former foundryiman, but of late 


Odiorne, of Mass., a 
years re- 
tired, died, aged 75 years. 

William Wallace, 
foundry of the E, 
kee, Wis., was killed in an elevator accident. 


veteran foreman of the 
P. Allis works, Milwau- 


Ile leaves a wife and three married daugh 
ters, 

Frank G. D. Holmes was instanly killed 
at the machine shop of the Warren Foundry 
Co. at Phillipsburg, VPa., by 
by a heavy pipe that was being set in the 
lathe. 


being crushed 


General Franklin Townsend, president of 
the Townsend Furnace and 
Albany, N. Y., 
Albany. He high standing. 
having at one time represented his district 


Machine Co, of 
died at his residence, Elk st.. 
Was a oman of 


in the Legislature, was prominent in bank- 
ing cireles, and he had filled various offices 
of honor and trust. 

Mrs. Sophia Braeunlich, business manager 
of the “Engineering and Mining Journal,” 
of New York, died in Brooklyn, August 11, 
forty-five vears old. Mrs. Braeunlich, born 
in Brooklyn, tinest 
schools in Germany, became a widow while 
still very young, and entered the office of the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal’ in 1879, 


was educated in the 


and rose successively to the position occu 
pied at her death by ability and devotion to 
her work. She was the first woman elected 


a fellow in the Imperial Institute of London. 


New Foundries and Additions. 

Adam Hoag is erecting a new foundry and 
machine shop at Reading, Pa. 

Articles of incorporation of the Star Brass 
Works. Kalamazoo, Mich., were filed. 

Work is begun on the new foundry for 
the Robt. Wetherill Co. Chester, Pa. 

The U.S. Government is constructipg new 
inachine shops, foundry, ete., at 

The New York Air Brake Co., of 
town, N. Y., will build a 
foundry. 


Key West. 
Water- 
large additional 

The Stowell Manufacturing Co. will add a 
malleable iron plant to its business at South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. have built a new 
foundry at Middletown, will 
shortly have it in operation. 


Conn... and 


Plans for new plant for the Janney Mnfg. 


Co.. Ottumwa, Ta.. are completed. and among 
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the numerous buildings will be a foundry 
THX1HO feet, 

Williams, White & Co., of Moline, HL, 
Their 
hew traveling crane will traverse the whole 


rove into their large new foundry. 


length of the shop. 

J. A. Record, of Livermore Falls, Me., 
Whose foundry was recently burned, will 
build at once a much larger and better foun- 
dry than the one destroyed, 

Samuel Irwin, formerly superintendent of 
Means’ foundry, has taken a 25 years’ lease 
of the old) water works building, and = will 
convert it into an iron and brass foundry. 

The Reidman Foundry Company is) the 
stvle of a newly incorporated concern at 
Newark, N. J. Capital stoek $25,000, of 
Which $2,100 is) paid up. Incorporators: 
Chas. Reidman, Jno. Ortman, Jno. Kearn 
and Jno. B. Oelkers, 


Fires and Accidents. 


The foundry of John Radley & Co., New 
York, was destroyed by fire. Loss, 830,000, 
The Tanner foundry, Dolgeville, N.Y. 
Was injured by fire. Loss, $1,900; fully) in 
sured. 
The Kings County Tron Foundry, of Brook- 
isn, XN. X., 
S200 by fire. 


Was damaged to the amount of 


Francis Longstaff & Son, of Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y., suffered a loss of S100 by fire in 
their foundry. 

In a great conflagration at Livermore 
Falls. Maine. the foundry of J. A. Record 


wis burned. Loss, 83,000, 


Fire damaged the plant of the Washington 
Foundry and Machine Works, St. Paul, 
Minn... to the value of S100. 

The great tire at Walla Walla, Wash., de- 
stroyed, among other factories, the foundry 
Of 8. da 


ance, 


Roberts. Loss, S20,000: no insur 


Miscreants wired open the faucets in the 
Davis & Farnuin foundry, Waltham, Mass.. 
and flooded the shop with water during the 
night. 

The plant of the Cleburne Foundry and 
Machine Company, Cleburne, Tex... was de 
stroved by fire August ISth. Loss, $3,500; 
insurance, $2,000, 


The Hunt Manufacturing 
plant and the Roberts foundry, of Walla 


Company's 


Walla, Wash., were completely destroyed by 
lire. One hundred men were thrown out of 
work. 

The Bass Foundry Company of Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., paid Kosciusko County $14,000) dam 
nges for fire of three years ago which 
burned the infirmary, near Warsaw, the 
tire having been caused, it is alleged, by 
fault of the Bass company, in setting a can 
of gasoline too near a furnace, leading to 
an explosion. 


Among the Foundries. 

The Excelsior Foundry, of Belleville, I1.. 
is to be enlarged. 

Pioneer furnaces at Thomas, Ala... went 
into blast August 19th, after a long idleness 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, TIL. are 
moving into a large new foundry. 

The Gates Tron Works, at Chicago, are 
running night and day. 

Bureglars robbed the foundry oftice of Ix. 
W. Dunham & Son of $15 at Berea, Ohio. 

The Johnston & Jennings Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, are building additions to their 
foundry. 

The Joanna Furnace, charcoal, at Joanna, 
Berks County, Pa, 
September. 

The Murray Tron Works, West) Burling 
ton, Ia., 
their foundry. 

The Alabama Rolling Mill Company, Gate 
City, Ala.. will build a new steel mill at a 
cost of $150,000, 


Was put in blast early in 


are puiting a traveling crane into 


The Bonnet & Nance Stove Company, otf 
Chicago, employ 250 men and cannot kee) 
up with orders. 

The Excelsior Foundry Company, Belle 
ville, T1., 
plant at Oakland Addition. 


has begun operations’ in its new 


The Decorah Foundry Co. is the tithe of a 
new firm located in the old) Decorah wind 
ill shops, Decorah, Towa. 

J. C. Brannon, operating a machine shop 
and foundry at Athens, O., contemplates re 
Inoving to Charleston, W. Va. 

Frank Firman, an employe at the Suber 
foundry, Deshler, Ohio, was oiling the ma 
chinery and his clothing caught in the shaft 
ing, Whereupon he yelled lustily for help 
Which fortunately came promptly, in) Mr 
Suber himself, who threw off a belt just in 
time to save the voung man’s life.  Afte 
nuwinding him from the shaft it was found 
that he was not much hurt, 





11 
th 


in 


la 


The foundry business of the late A. B. 
\iller, Stonington, Conn., will be resumed 
his sons, Charles and Albert. 


The Racine Malleable and Wrought [ron 
Company, Racine, Wis.. whose plant) was 
recently burned, is to be rebuilt. 

In the September issue we ascribed Gol- 
dems Foundry to Augusta, whereas in real 


itv it is located in Columbus, Ga. 

The East End Foundry Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has more work than it can do, 
and has refused some recent orders. 

The Connersville Blower Company is put- 
ting in a large new cupola and are running 
the new foundry to its full capacity. 

The Gates Tron Works. Chicago, TL. las 
received an order for the machinery for a 
1000-barrel cement plant in lngland. 

W. B. Bryant has leased the Carthage 
(Missouri) foundry and machine shops and 
will tun them to their full capacity. 

Twenty-four suits were filed against the 
Missouri Car and) Foundry Company, of 
Madison. Th, on account of labor claims. 

The Youngstown Car Works have a con 
Iract to equip 250) gondola cars with West 
inghouse air brakes for Oliver Bros. & Co, 

The Carnegie Steel Co. will build a gun 
foundry ac Homestead that will rival the 
Germain INrupp. They expect to employ 
2.000) men, 

The Teaonessee Coal & Tron Co. has booked 
anoorder for 22.000 tons of iron for delivery 





iv various parts of England in the month of 
September, 


J. PL MelIntyvre, of Chicago. has taken on 
len-year tease of the Werr foundry, Mus- 
kegon, Mieh.. and will operate it on contrac: 
and jobbing work. 


The Auburn (Maine: Stove Foundry will 
open its doors next Tuesday. The manager 
siys business is picking up and the outlook 
for fall work is good. 

Nhe St. Albans Foundry Company, St. Al 
hans, Vt. is having one of the most) pros- 
perous years of its history. and is running 
overtime to fill orders, 

The MeNaughton Foundry Company. of 
Charlotte, Mich. have purchased the Paine 
furnace business, of Vermontville, and will 
ide it to their business, 





Wiekham, Chipman & Co., of Springfield, 
Oho, are large manufacturers of piano 
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plates, and they are said to be now making 
and shipping 200 per day of these. 

H. Kk. Pridmore, manufacturer of molding 
machines, Chicago, IL. wishes to remove to 
some other city and to buiki a foundry, he 
having purchased his castings hitherto. 

The Hardie-Tynes Foundry and Machine 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. has the con- 
tract to furnish the air compressor for the 
Sloss Lron and Steel Company's brown ore 
mines at Leeds, Ala. 


The Union Iron Works, of Bangor, Maine. 
have absorbed the Hinckley & Eger Iron 
Company and the Bangor Foundry and Ma 
chine Co. Elaborate improvements and en 
luargements will be made. 

The American Steel Casting Company. 
Sharon, Pa. are making driving wheels for 
150 locomotives. This concern are very busy 
at their Sharon works. and have orders 
ahead for several months. 

At their annusl meeting the Walker Foun 
dry Company, of Erie, Pa. elected the fol 
towing officers: President. Bo. AL Walker: 
vice-president and superintendent, Charles 
Hl. Urick: treasurer, Willis Brown. 

New Haven, Conn. Sept. 1.—The eon 
tract for the iron work on the New Haven 
lighthouse has been awarded to the Russell 
Wheel & Foundry Co... of Detroit. Mich. The 
work must be finished by May 15. 1899, 


Work has been resumed ino the foundry 
department of the Plano Machine Company. 
West Pullman, and the whole factory will 
be in active operation by September lth. 
Demand for their machines is unprece 
dented. 

The St. Louis Car Company, in the North 
End is negotiating a contract for over 100 
street cars for a leading city in Japan. Jap 
dlese representatives are expected in St, 
Louis shortly to complete the terms of the 
contract. 

The Brighton Iron Works, Brighton, N. J.. 
is rushed with work. Mr. J. B. Weeks. man 
ager of the concern for the past five vears, 
has been very successful the shop never 
having lost a day for want of work during 
that time. 

The two largest foundries of Springtield. 
Tl.. viz. the Aetna Foundry and Machine 
Company and the Barker Mine Car Com- 
pany, have consolidated. The capital stock 
will be $50,000, The style will be The Aetna 
Foundry and Machine Company. 
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The Frank-Nneeland Machine Company, 
of Pittsburg, has been awarded a contract 
by the Lorain Steel Company, for the build- 
ing of a 3S-ineh blooming mill. The mill is 
to weigh 500 tons and will be installed com- 
plete with tables and manipulators. It is 


to be finished within 100 days. 

At a recent meeting at Manistique, Mich., 
of the stockholders of the Western Furnace 
Company the following officers were elected: 
Directors, Charles Weston, M. H. Quick, W. 
Ik. Wheeler, George H. Orr, H. Duvall; pres- 
Weston, vice-president and 
treasurer, M. EH. Quick; secretary, H. Duvall. 


ident, Charles 

‘The town of Somerville, Somerset County, 
Ne acs Berlin Iron Bridge 
Company, Berlin, Conn., the contract 


have given the 
Kast 
for their new iron bridge. Span is about GO 
feet, and the bridge has a clear roadway of 
14 feet. 


latticed 


The trusses will be of substantial 
The 


type. floor will have steel 


beams and joists. 


\t the foundry of E. D. Jones & Son, Pitts 
field, Mass., the eleetrie light came into con 
tact with a large tron flask that was being 
handled by the workmen, and tive of tiem 
Michael J. Mangan. 
the foreman, Was thrown into a pit, his heat 


were badly shocked. 


being badly wounded, and had to be carried 


home. tle will probably recover. 


Within a year it is expected that Lakeside. 
a suburb of Racine, Wis., will have from 500 
to 1,000 men employed in its manufacturing 
establishment. The Lakeside Malleable Tron 
The Racine 
Malleable Tron Company, whose plant was 
burned, will rebuild at 


Company employs 100 0 men. 


Lakeside, and the 
Pierce Knegine Company will build a plant. 


The plans for the new plant of the Janney 


Manufacturing Company, Ottumwa, Towa, 
have been completed, and construction will 
commence at once. The plant will consist 
machine shop 50x100: feet: blacksmith 


shop, NOX TOO feet: 


ofa 
power house, 50x60 feet: 
foundry, TOxX150 feet; main building, 50x150 
feet, two stories; woodworking shop, 50x60 
feet, and pattern shop, 40x40 feet. 

Within the last 60 days the receivers of 
ihe Baltimore & Ohio have ordered almost 
6.000 new freight cars, of which the Pull- 
nian company is building 1,000 box cars and 
1.000 drop and gondolas; the Michigan-Penin- 
silar 3.000 box cars, and the South Balti 
more Car Works, 200 box cars, 500) hopper 
coal cars and 15 four-wheeled cabooses, mak- 


ing a total of 22.735 freight ears ordered 
less than two years. 

The Marion Malleable Iron Works, Mario 
Ind., which has been in the hands of a | 
ceiver and stood idle most of the past 1\ 
years, is to be started September Ist’ wi 
half force and a full force put on Octo!) 
Ist. When running full, 350 men will 
employed. The Union National Bank, 
Troy, N. Y., was a large creditor of the Cou 
pany when it failed, and it bought the pl: 
at public sale and will operate it. 

The coremakers in the foundry of W 
Allen & Son struck to compel the firm to 
The firm refused aud 
hus a full complement of men in the strik 
ers’ places. The wages paid are $2.50 per 
day of nine hours. Mr. Allen avers that le 


recognize the union. 


is in sympathy with the idea of the men eet 
ting good wages for a reasonably short day 
but that he cannot recognize the right of jiis 
men’s interfering with his business, 
Parlin & Canton, IIb. 
added to their plant a reverberatory furnac 
and 


Orendorf, of lave 


annealing ovens for the manufacture 
iron. Their foundry 
ures 500x100 feet and is one of the finest in 
the country. 


of malleable meus 
In one end are located the two 
cupolas for grey iron work and in the oppo 
site end the air furnace for  matleables 
They are adding modern facilities, and when 
completed their plant will be equal to any 
Brass- Melting Furnaces. 
By JOSEPH HORNER. 

In Kngland the practice is almost univer 
val of locating the brass furnace pit within 
the shop and covering it with a grating. Thi 
results are that the draught has to pass to 
the bottom of the furnaces from above, and 
in order to clear out the ashes it is necessary 
to remove the grating and throw out the 
ashes with a shovel, Or else they have to 
be taken out through an archway at one end 
It is necessary to have the furnaces within 
the shop far convenience of getting at the 
metal, But the ashpit might often be placed 
outside with advantage. The furnaces ire 
always next a wall, and there is no difficults 
in carrying the ashpit under and outside {le 
wall. 

Figs. 1-2 illusirate an American arrange 
inent of furnaces with the ashpit 


the shop. The furnaces are built to core 


nbout 6 or S inches above the tloor. The 


short flues lead into a horizontal flue or cu! 
e 








outside 


end. 
thin 

the 
aced 


sure 
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vert running prrallel with the furnaees, and 
lecding into a stack at one end. Plates o! 
iron are built in in certain parts to support 
brickwork, Fig. 1 ois oa vertical section 
through a furnace, Fig. 2 a rear view of the 
pit, and Fig. 3 a plan of the entire arrange- 
went, 

in these figures, low brick walls A are 
built in positions to come between each fur- 
nace, and cf a suitable height. 


cast plates B, Trig. 4. 


Upon these. 
With square holes ware 
laid, then a depth slightly 
than the depth of the grate bars. 
Then the other square plates C, and upon the 


cast bars of 


greater 


built next the furnaces. The flues are ear 
ried on cast-iron plates FL which rest at the 
ends on masonry, and if the row of furnaces 
ix of considerable length, they will be sup- 
ported on one or more intermediate places on 
columns G of cast 


iron, or on brickwork 


walls. The longitudinal tlue or culvert. is 
built on the iron plates, as are also the short 
furnace flues lending to it, and it leads into 
the stack at one end. 

7 illustrate another American fur 
nace, designed by Mr. Whitehead, a molder. 
The pit within the shop is lined with brick 
in the usual way, and the tloor cemented, It 


e i 
igs, 5- 
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Fig. 3. 


latter the briekwork LD of the furnace is 


milt, When the brickwork is completed, 


the top I is laid upon it. This may be ina 
single casting when two or three furnaces 
ire concerned, but it must be in short lengths 
fora long row of furnaces, because a short 
length can easily be replaced, and is not so 
ikely to disturb the brie¢kwork by its expan- 
sion The top castings are jointed either 
tidway between, or else through, the holes. 
Expansion slots may be cast round the holes, 
for the reasons mentioned in a previous 
article, 

The grate bars are pulled out at the out- 
‘ide of the shop, the wall of the latter being 








_| : 
Fig. 4. ee 


differs from other designs mainly in the fur 
hace casings A being each of a single cast 
ineh 


ing % thick, and in the stack being 


lined with cast-iron pipes FE. easily renewa 
ble. ‘Phe details are as follows: 

A. A are the casings. having flanges cast 
Within which the fire 
Small 


These are cast in order 


on top and bottom, 


bricks are enclosed, corner. flanges 
ave shown at ala. 
io separate the lower bricks, which burn out 
most rapidly, from the upper ones, so that 
the latter can be renewed without the neces- 
This 


practice is also adopted in other American 


sity for relining the whole furnace. 


furnaces, The casings A, as many as are 
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required in the row, are supported on stand 
ards or stools B, 18 inches high, of cast iron, 
as shown. From between these the ashes 
nre raked out. In the back of each furnace 
ensing a hole is cast to receive a cast-iron 


pipe ©. which is bedded in’ fireclay in’ the 
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bricks at one end. and enters a square cast 


iron box PD upon which the pipe IE rests 


Within the brick stack. The pipe is slid) in 


from the back. as seen in’ back elevation. 


Fig. 6 and in Fig. 7, plan section, and there 


is ano air space all round between it and tly 


( \ 


) a 2 - 4 
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Fig. 6. 


brick, the idea being that 


renew a piece of common cast pipe than to 


rebuild or repair a stack, and that the re 


moval can be effected without delaying the 
work of a furnace. So, too, it is easier to 


renew the pipe C than to rebrick the outlet. 


it is cheaper to 


There is a very good design of drop-h 
tom grate, which is im one respect an 
provement on tie ordinary method of ins: 
ing square bars of iron to be drawn out s 
viy. The grate is a single casting Fy si 
also in Fig. S. hinged to the bottom thao: 
of the case, and is retained in place wit 


square draw bolt, whieh can be slid out iy 
eans of a bar thrust down from above. | hy 


end of the bar entering an eve in the bol 


—_— Same | samme ch a D 











Tig. 7. 


The grating G over the ashpit is forme 


simply. Bars of iron 1% by % ineh are 
threaded together with rods, three in mum 
her, passing through holes drilled in’ bars 
and liaving washers between. The gratings 
are thus built up in 3 feet lengths, conven 
ient for lifting out by. They have the ad 
Vantage of not being liable to fracture, as 


cust gratings are. 


S. Obermayer Died September 23rd, 1808. 

To the vast multitude of foundrymen who 
had Known. and in knowing had learned 
admire, respect and love the genial, good 
natured, and always generous and ene! 
prising man who bore that name, this news 
Will be a shock. 

Although not altogether unexpected. 0 
ing to oa leng illness that had contined lh 
to the house almost continuously for mins 
months, and had prevented him: frome taking 
git active part in the lmanagement of tli 
affairs of the company that bore lis mate 
vet when the blow came and the news wel 
oat thai he ws no more, it seemed iiared to 
renlize that he was gone forever. 

We doubt) very 


identified 


much if any Amercat 


With the foundry business us 
ever passed away to the Great Beyond 

possessed in such a marked degree the coll 
fidence and esteeni of the foundry interests 


of the country. 
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his business relations had ripened 
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» to four or tive vears age he continued 
» pay personal visits to those with whom 


into close 


friendship, and although prevented from do 
inz so since that time, yet those visits are, 


and always will be. the subject of kindly 
remembrance. 
Very much of the general excellence of 


American Facings can be traced directly to 
the attention given by him personally to the 
improvement of 


methods and 


well as to his having the good judgement to 


products as 


surround himself at various times with prac 
tical men Whose assistance has been invalu 
ible in making the name of Obermayer so 














S. OBEKRMAYER 


ell known to every foundry on the North 


\nerican Continent, 
He was born in Jefferson City. Mo. Jan 


iy 10th, TS47, amlat the time of his death 


September 22nd. W9S—he was in his 53d 
ear In ISSO his parents removed to Cin 


Mnati where he received a common school 
lucition and oceupied himself at 
until 
CVIOUS To 


various 
The 
Centennial, 


ines the summer of IST5 year 


eur American 
At this time while looking about for sone 
ing in whieh advancement would be more 
ertain well-known 


life, 


‘lvgested the making of foundry facings. 


’ 
Tie 


commercial 


than in following 


milen paths of some one 


Ile had no money and knew no more of the 


business than a child does of astronomy, 


Friends offered to furnish the necessary 


capital, having confidence in his integrity, 


Ile did 
laborious 


his energy, and his ability to learn. 


not disappoint them. By dint of 


and intelligent research, experiments and 
frequent consultatious with skilful meolders 
and these who had made the melting of 


metals the study of their lives, he acquired 
During his leisure hours 
he did not spare the libraries, but read and 
all the 
logy, metallurgy and mineralogy ; 
eal 


theories 


partial knowledge. 


re-read works he could tind on 


reo 
the chemi 


relations they bore to each other, and 


were developed and proved by 


practical experiments afterwards, till, tinal 
ly, his efforts were rewarded with success, 
In S75 lie bought an interest, with the as 


sistance before mentioned. in ooa business 


burdened with the high-sounding name of 
“The Eagle Facing Mills and Tron Slag 
Roofing and Paving Co.” As may be sur 


mnised, it was ail an airy nothing, bankrupt 


financially and without reputation for com 
Ile had initiated 


into the ways and means of the business but 


mereial iutegriiy. been 


a short time when the blustering titm mame 
was abandoned and that of S. Obermaver & 
Co, flung to the business breeze. 

At this vime it was the smallest and least 
inmiportant of all the facing mills of America: 
but neo 
M:. 


methods 


better evidence of the character of 


Obermayers cnergy, versatility. and 


of doing business, could be offered 


tian the enormous business he in a few 


years built up from almost nething. with 


large branches at Larimer, Pa. 
Lli. 


The character 
that would seem to have made the deepest 


J ond Chicago, 


phases of Mr, Obermayver'’s 


i pression upon those who hit best 


Were his generosity and willingness to help 


knew 


Others, ahd nuniberless sfortes are told illus 
trating his great good-nature and kindly dis 
position in these respects, 

Ii may not be amiss to 


State that im the 


enrly days of this publieation, no one took a 
than Mr. 
Obermayver, and without desiring to make anys 


more lively interest im its 


SUCCESS 


listinetions, there is no one to whom we owe 


mere for aly meastve of success we may 
have achieved, than to him, 
} consider THE FOUNDRY a very valua 


ble publication, Ie. B. OSLER. 
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CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical 
Foundrymen on the subject of Melting 
and using Cast Iron. Address all Inqui- 
ries to W. J. KEEP, care of The Foundry. 


THE USE OF CLOSE GRAINED PIG IRON IN PLACE 
OF SCRAP. 


QUESTION, Samuel Park.in THE FOUN- 
DRY 


results were obtained by using low grades ot 


for September, contended that better 


pig iron than by the use of scrap. I have 
been obliged to use about 50 per cent of scrap 
to secure the necessary strength and lave 
never been able to obtain the same strength 
when using an all pig mixture, Would you 
be so kind as to give your views on this sub 
ject in your notes for October 

ANSWER. Good castings must have soft 
hess nud strength vary to suit requirements. 

The 
duced by varying the chemical composition. 
silicon. 


required degree of softness is pro 


Manganese and sulphur and low 
which latter causes carbon to be combined, 
enuse hardness. Phosphorus exerts little in 
fluence on hardness. Increasing the silicon 
decreases the combined carbon by changing 
it into graphite and counteracts the influence 
of sulphur and thus increases softness and 
removes brittleness, Strength is caused by a 


removal of brittleness and by causing the 
interlocked, 
There 


Which cool quickly. 


grain to be fine and. strongly 
Rapid cooling causes a close grain. 
fore in small castings 
and therefore have a close grain, an increase 
of silicon up to about > per cent generally in 
creases strength because it removes brittle 
ness. The same iron poured into large cast 
ings Will produce weak castings because they 
‘ool slowly and the silicon has a longer time 
lo exert its influence. A smaller percentage 
of silicon in a large casting would remove 
Wl brittleness, and all silicon in excess of 
What is needed for that in a casting that 


vools slowly will increase the size of the 


srain and thereby weaken the casting. To 
produce a soft casting there must be enough 
silicon to take out 


brittleness and such oa 


‘asting will be gray. A small gray casting 


invst contain a considerable percentage of 
silicon and it will always be close grained on 
recount of its rapid cooling and will general 
Iv be strong, 

\ large gray casting, if close grained, con 
tains a much smaller percentage of silicon 
than a small gray casting with the same size 


ef grain. 


The appearance of the grain and 








the size of scrap will indicate approximate 
the percentage of silicon that it Contains. 1 
assorting scrap according to the size of 1 
castings and the size of the grain simi! 
scrap remelted will produce similar castis 
With a slightly closer grain. The reason t} 
We are so sure as to the results produced 
the use of well assorted serap. is that 
scrap Was produced by melting in a cupels 
under similar conditions as will attend 0 
remelting. 


It must be remembered at all times t 
the color and size of grain depend upon the 


iron enters 


temperature at which the 
inold. the slowness of cooling and the pe 
centage of silicon. As cupola melted iron is 
at approximately the same 


when it enters the mold, if large gray serap 


temperature 


is remelted and is poured into small castiles 
they will be less gray, harder and of much 
because the small castings 


closer grain, 


should contain more silicon. These simiall 
castings would probably be weak from brit 
tleness, And if small gray castings are re 
Inelted and made into larger castings, thes 
Will be likely to have too coarse a grain be 


ciuse they 


have too large a percentage of 
silicon for such large castings. These would 
probably be weak from too open grain. 
Can the same results be produced by using 
pig iron having the same gray color and thi 
same size of grain as scrap castings of the 
same size as the pigs’ 
A omuch higher temperature is obtained in 
to blast furnace than can be obtained ina 
remelting Cupola, the iron was therefor much 
hotter when it entered the pig mold than that 
Which entered the mold in whieh the scrap 
Was made. The probability is that the pig 
iron with the same grain as the serap will 
contain much less silicon, and when remelted 
in a cupola, even if poured into a imiold ol 
the same size as a pig, would probably pro 
duce a much less gray casting with a much 
closer grain, and it would be very likely to 
be very hard and brittle. The pigs are cast 
in open molds and the metal runs various 
distances in open Channels to reach the vari 
ous pigs. Those pigs which are nearest [lie 


furnace are from very hot iron, 


pigs at the farthest end of the casting house 


receive iron which has run a long distatict 
ind is Consequently at a much lower tempe! 
ature and has been greatly agitated. 

The 
Which comes from a blast furnace in a sinet 


chemical composition of the iron 


cast varies considerably, therefore the vary 
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ing composition and the varying conditions 
attending its cooling will cause a variation jin 
the color and the size of the grain of the 
Various pigs of a single cast. The more open 
und grayer pigs nearest the furnace may 
contain less silicon than the closer and less 
eray pigs farther away, but on remelting and 
pouring into similar castings the iron con- 
taining the most silicon will make the softest 
and most open castings. 

The conditions in the furnace vary greatly 
while producing the iron for different casts, 
cnusing a variation in grain which is not due 
to the variation in silicon or to the rate of 
coolng in the pig bed. Generally a dark 
open uniform grained pig is an indication 
that the furnace was working properly and 
that the silicon is well up. A close grained 
pig was probably produced when the furnace 
was working badly because a furnace man 
ager would not allow a furnace to produce 
unsalable pig iron if he could help it. Chem- 
ists correctly say that the appearance of the 
grain of a pig of iron may not indicate the 
percentage of silicon, and the furnacemen 
are anxious to sell the iron with poor grain 
by its analysis of silicon so as to get the 
same price as for the iron which was made 
when the furnace was doing well. 

The chemical composition of a large num- 
her of pigs which look alike in fracture is 
mnuch more likely to vary than the composi- 
tion of a large. number of castings of equal 
size which have the same appearance of 
fracture, 

Therefore there is less certainty as to the 
character of the castings made from pig than 
from scrap having the same grain and being 
the same size. 

When we use pig iron which is close on 
account of the bad working of a furnace, and 
Which is sold at a low price, we are more 
likely to be disappointed in the character of 
the eustings than with pigs made when a 
furnace is working well. 

The uncertainty in estimating the silicon 
in close grained pig iron from the appearance 
of the fracture makes it uncertain as to the 
effect of such iron when added to a mixture. 

Even a chemical analysis of the silicon will 
not indicate what kind of castings such an 
iron will produce because the influence that 
a certain percentage of silicon can produce 
depends upon the rest of the Composition and 
an iron produced when a furnace is not do- 
ing well may be low in carbon. The grain 
and size of a piece of scrap shows what has 


been produced, while the appearance or even 
a silicon analysis of a close grained pig iron 
Will not with certainty indicate what kind of 
a casting will be produced. 

By making castings of close grained pig it 
can be found what kind of castings it will 
make and if it makes the same kind of cast 
ings as a certain grade of scrap it can be 
used in place of such scrap, but the next lot 
of close grained pig may be of very different 
character, and yet look the same and may 
even contain the same percentage of silicon. 

If a given percentage of silicon could al 
Ways exert the same influence whatever the 
other elements in the composition, it would 
simplify matters; but it will not. 

The surest way is to use pig iron that has 
been proved to be suitable, and for closing 
the grain and for cheapening the mixture to 
Use scrap Which can be examined as to grain 
and size of casting. 


Pulley Arms. 
Kiditor THE FOUNDRY: 

1 wish to call your attention to the point 
Toinade in my article on the “Pulley Arm” 
that the orincipal faetor in the many 
breaks was shrinkage strain. A) few days 
after the issue of the September FOUNDRY 
the American Machiiist of Sept. 22 pub 


lished ao very interesting report of — the 
strength and other characteristics of various 
pullevs broken under severe strain, 

One tiem in that report is. that the arms 
of all the cast iron pulleys separated at the 
fracture, While the arms of the Medart, or 
steel rim pulleys, closed up tight at the frac 
ture; Which furnishes good evidence that the 
even cooling of pulleys needs more attention. 
The question will siiggest itself to many, 
Why. among these many tests. was not the 
relative merits of che straight, and the 
curved arm “pried into.” 

RD. MOORE, 


Refined Molding Sand. 

The Standard Sand Co. located at Everett, 
Suannit county, Ohio, have been for a long 
thee experimenting with a view to pleing on 
the market molding sand so purified, refined 
and standardized that the buyer would know 
just) exactly what le was getting as con 
trasted with the practise of sending out sand 
hitherto as trae to grade as it can be secured 
and with as few impurities and as littl vege- 
table matter as possible. 

As a result of their investigations they 


have erected a large refining plant isto 
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which all sand is delivered. From here it 
woes through large rolls. riddles. ete.. and is 
thoroughly dried, being finally put through 
sieves of lifferent degrees of tineness, from 
150 to the and it is delivered in 
barrels or bulk as desired. 


They claim that 


inch, up, 


for tine work their sand 
that it 
early as fine as flour by this process and 


will be invaluable, can be made 
furnished of any grade required. 
behalf of 


cess that the purchaser gets nothing but pure 


li is also claimed on this pre 


sund, no moisture, vegetable or decayed 


Huitter; no sticks, stones, gravel, or roots 
nothing but the pure sand, and that as sup 
plied by them is almost as cheap as sand 
furnished in the usual way. 

Being dry. it can be shipped as well in 
Winter as in stmimer, and as the process is 
purely a mechanical oue, every thing being 
done by machinery, a low cost is possible. 

It is just possible that the furnishing of 
molding sand true to grade wand true to mum 
like 
Inark a new era in the foundry business, 


her, bars of steel or wire rods. may 


Trade Publications. 


The Connersville Blower Co. of Conners 
ville, Tnd., 
deseribing their numerous manufactures, in 


Cyeloidal Positive 


have issued a new catalogue 


Pressure Blow- 
Cycloidal 
Puinps and Cycloidal Water Metors, 

In describing the blower, 
that 
pellers are complete cycloids, and the sui 


cluding 


evs, Gas Exhlnusters, 


Rotary 
they call atten 
lion to the fact the outlines of the im 
faces are finished accurately all over wiih 
two cuts; that the cyeloidal form is mathe 
mnmatically correct, and that therefore ao con 
convex surface are at all times 
and without 
that the 


cave nndia 


in contact, friction, They also 


point out CONVEX-concave cobhinet 


is much more extensive than where the two 


surfaces are convex. Other points of excel- 


lence are said to be: feet. broad and thick: 
eviinders, heavy and well ribbed: pipe 
plates, heavy and strongly ribbed: shafts 


large and of best steel: journals, large. long 


and rigidly supported: the bearings, of the 


“ring-oiling., adjustable quarter-box type’ 


protected Dy letters patent. The gears have 


wide faces, and are accurately cut from the 


solid with two cuts, the pair at each end 


running in oiltight cast boxes, The gears 


have chump hubs, and are also keyed on the 
shaft. 
The 


thus making them easily removable. 


journals are 


adjustable by means of 











set-screws, The blowers ar 


and 
built both horizontally and vertically, to at 


wedges 
tach to any kind of power, or with vertica 
or horizontal engine, or clectricg motor on thy 
same bed-plate. 

They also illustrate a very heavy. stron: 
aad quick-acting blast: pipe gate. close-til 
ting and in every way desirable for the hig 
pressures in use, especially im lead smelting 
wherein the cyeloidal blower has be 
proven most economical and effective. 

Ab ingenious machine 


having a wor! 


feed for delivering grain, coal screeninu 


wed other granular siaterials to blast) pip 


conveyor is also illustrated. Also. a syeclo 
dal pump. adapted to lifts of from 10 to 30 
feet, 1.000) to 5.00 
vallous per minute, thei 


power ce 


With capacities of from 
It is claimed that 
half the 


centrifugal 


operation requires bid 


Inanded by the style of pump 


wiile their action is positive, no primin 
and po gecting out of order. 


Anether cut 


NOCESSATY 


iHustrates a “evcloidal wats 


Neto” Possessing superior merit in several 


features, as in effectiveness in power ce 


veloped. and economy in use. 
Many flattering testimonials are given 1) 


leading manufacturers. both at home and 
nbroad. 


THE STURTEVANT PATENT STEAM HOT BLAST. 
We acknowledge receipt of a very inter 


esting booklet, bearing the abeve title. 
It iMustrates and describes the company’s 
nethods of and 


Ineadns of heaters and Cans, 


heating ventilating = hy 


They distribut: 


throughout the Suilding hot or 


cold air, ot 
both Gnixed to produce any desired tempera 
ture), so that one may produce heat in win 


ter and cold in stimmer. The humidity is 


also said to be controllable. The sections! 


base of the henters is so constructed ast 
force the current up through 


this 


the pipes of 
side the center, across at the top and 
down the other side. back through the bias: 
under the water-trapped diaphragm at cen 
fer, then out through the partitioned en 
This fea 
ture of the heater permits convenient use o! 


trance end of the sectional base. 
as nanny or as few sections of base as mas 
suit the eapacity required. and is patented. 
A number of stvles of heaters and fans i- 
given. The sectional views as given enabl: 
one to comprehend the mechanism perfectly 
If any of our friends contemplate installing 
a heating 


aparatus. we advise them by al! 


. Surtevant Co., eith 


means to write the B. F 
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er in New York or Chicago, and get their 
booklet and see for themselves the illustra 
tions of the ingenious devices that we have 
so imperfectly noted here. 


The B. F. Sturtevant System of Draught 
Without Chimney. 


The recent enlargement of the works of 
the Bo Fy Sturtevant Co. at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass... necessitated the removal of the boiler 
plant io a new location and the abandonment 
af the existing chimney. Tpstead of building 
dnother chimney a Sturteyant engine-driven 
fan with water-cooled bearings was installed 
thove the battery of boilers, thereby occupy 
ing ne valtable floor space. The fan oper- 
ates on the induced system: the gases pass 
directly to it from the uptake and are dis 
charged through a short stack extending just 
through the roof of the boiler house. There 
is absolutely no smoke. | The engine speod 
is automatically controlled so that a vers 
slight) drop in steam) pressure greatly in 
creases the intensity of the draft. The steam 
pressure is thus maintained absolutely cou 
stant. 

With the chimney it was necessary to burn 
Cumberland coal costing $3.65 per ton. Now 
it is possible to utilize clear yard screenines 
costing only S2 per ton, Comparative tests, 
made under the direction of Prof. Peter 
Schwamb, showed an evaporation of 10.1 
pounds of water from and at 212° per pound 
of Cumberland, and @.28 pounds per pound of 
i half-and-half mixture of Cumberland and 
sereenings costing S2.825 per ton. On this 
lasix, and under the test conditions of coal 
constunption, the aunual fuel expense would 
Ihe: Cumberland, 85.029: mixture, S40, 
saving, SOE. 

The fuel cost of operating the fan is prac 
ically nothing, for the exhaust steam from 
the fan engine is utilized for heating. The 
fuel saving in a single vear is greater than 
the first cost of the mechanical draft plant. 
This cost was less than half of a chimney. 
Ina large plant with forced draft it need not 
exceed one-sixtiy that of a chimney, 

A combustion rate of 21.45 pounds of col 
er square foot of grate per hour was main- 
lemed, and the horsepower was inereased 
1S per cent above the rating, with an evap 
oration of 10.75 pounds of water from and 
ae 212° per pound of combustible and a tein 
Ilad the 
size of the plant warranted the use of an 


fo - 


beratare at the fan inlet of AShoS. 


economizer, this waste heat might have been 
wtilized without impairing the dratt. li 
feet the draft would have been improved, 

Afier two vears’ continuous use of the fan 
Without perceptible depreciation the abse 
lute uselessness of the chimney beenme so 
evident that it was recently taken down for 
the sake of the bricks it contained, and the 
bassevby new queries as to the method of 
lhaft production employed im a large manu 
factory without a chimney. 


ADVANTAGES OF MECHANICAL DRAPT. 
First cost is far less than that of chimney. 
Waste heat in gases can be utilized. 

The cheapest fuels can be burned. 

Increases steaming capacity of boilers. 

Prevents smoke, 

Is positive. but tlexible. 

Is instantaneous in aetion,. 

May be regulated to the requirements. 

Is independent of condition of weather or 
temperature of gases. 

Inerenses the efficiency of combustion. 

Is about 75 times more efficient tham chim 
ney, 

Costs but litth: for operation. and practic 
ally nothing when fan engine exhaust is 
utilized. 

Produces draft necessary for economizers 

Makes mechanical stokers effective. 

Saves space. Is portable. 


Is ndaptable to all conditions. 


Incombustible Verses Combustible Foundry 
Buildings.* 


By ©, BENSON, C. I 


STRENGTH, DURABILITY, COST AND ECONO/STY IN 
FIRE RISKS. 

Two years ago To wrote an article on “tron 
Foundry Buildings.” whieh appeared in 
PH FOUNDRY. April, TSo6. I thought 
this article covered about all LT knew that 
would be of interest to foundryimen, but 
your able and enterprising secretary has 
asked me to write something more for the 
June meeting of the “American Foundrs 
ines Associntiong” and after some hesita 
tien f promised to contribute a short paper. 

Linfer from Mr Pentems letter that he de 
sires that TP discuss the relative merits of 
wood and steel construction; “strength, dur 


ability. freedom: from fire, economy from in 


Paper read at Cincinnati convention of Amer 
ican Foundrymen’s Association, June 10, 189s, 
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With some cmuiphasis on the 
Which is a 
rather broad subject for a short prper. 


surance.” ete. 


financial aspect of the case. 


The Bessemer process has so reduced the 


cost of steel production that soft steel is 


used almost exclusively tor structural work. 
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In discussing the relative merits of wood 
and steel coustruction, it is fair at the out 
set to consider the different conditions wit! 
The average 


Which they have to contend, 


wooden foundry building is designed = 1) 


rome carpenter, Who nails pieces of wood to 
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lis strength being superior to that of iron, 
the latter is seldom used, except for rods 
hats and other small parts, and hence steel 
which we have to deal 


is the metal with 


chiefly in structural work. 








eether until he finds that the resulting struc 
ure will stand alone and keep out the rain. 
receives his pas 


When he demands and 


Such structures are usually built with an 


ttter disregard for fire risks: in fact. it some 














times almost seems to me that the builder 
must be in league with the fire fiend. Ina 
year or two the roof may begin to sag and 
ieak: while the continued heat causes tim- 
bers to shrink and joints to pull out. 

If such a building contains cranes anid 
shafting, these are continually thrown oni 
of plumb and out of line, causing much 
trouble and loss of power from friction. 

And now let us see under what conditions 
a steel structure must be built. Custom and 
long experience have caused certain condi 


Hons and specifications to be accepted as 


FOUNDRY 
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almost any problem in metal construction in 
the most approved and thoroughly scientific 
manner, When concerns of this kind are 
about to construct a modern foundry build- 
ing. for instance, their engineers first ascer 
tain what conditions are to be considered; 
the kind of hoisting apparatus to be used, 
the number, capacity and location of cranes 
and other machinery, ete. ete.; and from 
these conditions, together with snow, wind, 
and other loads, the strains on every piece 
of steel in the structure are accurately cal 
ulated and its form and size determined, 
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Section 


“siandard.” the chemical and physical char- 
acteristics of aterinl to be used must be 
determined by actually testing sample 
pieces; and  ihen the tension strain per 
seuare inch and the compression strain per 
<qtuare ipeh. which must not be exceeded 
under yarious conditions. are pretty clearly 
detined by experience and — established 
eustom, 

The first-class concerns, whose business 
it is to handle sueh work. each build several 
hundred structures of various kinds every 
year, and hence know just how to attack 
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So systenauitically has this work come to be 
arranged that the number and position of 
every rivet is exactly determined by mens 
of rules and standards established by the 
engineers, and drawings show just what is 
io be done, so that nothing is left for inex 
perienced men to guess at. This is in sharp 
contrast with the methods used in wooden 
coustruction. If a steel structure sags or 
fails, a “kick” is made right off: the firm 
that built it will hear the unpleasant news 
pretty quick, and its engineer have cause to 
grieve; for competitors will see that pros- 
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pective customers, for some vears to come, 
hear the story of said failure with such em- 


bellishment as fertile 


imaginations 


ay 


suggest, 





B30 Ton Llectric Crane 








With a wooden structure, the superintend 
ent simply sends up a few men to repair the 


roof and spike on some timbers from time 
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io time, while loss of power and inefficiency 
of cranes and machinery steal upon him so 
insidiously that he gives litthe thought as to 
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“wear and tears’ and. im cause of total col 
lapse. “unusual action of the elements” is 
given as the cause; but such a disaster 
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would naturally occur during a storm. Se 
you see that the builder of steel structures 
who has a reputation at stake must contend 
with more severe requirements than those 
imposed upon his wood competitor, and this 
fact. I think, should be given considerable 
weight in discussing the relative merits of 
steel and wood construction 

So faroas strength goes, a wooden struc 
ture can be made sufficiently strong to an 
swer ordinary requirements when new, pre 
vided the joints are properly made and loads 
from cranes or similar machinery are nol 
very great. In the matter of “strength” 
steel structures can always be designed to 
meet any given requirements, and their tield 
of usefulness is practically unlimited. 

As to durability, we all know that wooden 
foundry buildings require rather extensive 
repairs every few years, previded they es 
enpe being taken off by fire in the prime of 
youth. While neither of these remarks ap 
plies to a steel building, and with occasional 
painting the life of such a structure should 
be practically unlimited, 

In the matter of cost, let us briefly consid 
on reoft truss of sixty feet span by itself. 
Asstining that the same engineer designs 
both 2 wooden and steel truss—the former 
provided with blocks, 


proper joint straps 


and bolts—and the latter scientifically pro 
portioned in all its details—we will find that 
the cost of building them is about the same; 
and if we pursue our investigation further 
Wwe Will find that a steel truss has 


Vantage in cost 


the ad 
as the span oor the load in 
creases, While a wooden truss is apt to show 
the lesser cost 


as span oor load are dimin 


ished. To make my remarks more specific. 
IT have selected four drawings from our tiles 
of designs. Fig. (1) shows a small foundry 
121 feet by 50 feet, with Cupola house Zo feet 
covering in all 6.450 
This is designed for the use of 


a 10-ton electric crane, and is covered with 


syuare adjoining, 


square feet, 


No, 20 corrugated iron, painted. 
Fig. (2) shows a plan. and Fig. (3) a section 
of oa foundry — building, 


covering 2.20 


square feet, which is designed to accomime 
date a 30-ton traveling crane, and is covered 
With slate Inid on wood 


sheeting, except 


cupola house, which is covered with corru 
vated iron: and Fig. G) treproduced 
THE FOUNDRY. of 


foundry with 25-tom crane, carried by brick 


from 


April, “96) shows a 


walls. This covers 13.800 square feet, and 


x 


is covered with slate laid on steel purlins di 
rect. 
You will notice that in Figs. (1). (2) and 


io the roof is carried entirely on steel 
columns, so that the wall simply takes the 
place of sheetirg. apd can be made quite 


thin. The savire erfected in reduced thick 
ness of wall will nearly cover the cost of col 
Wins, The writer has used S-inch and 10 
inel hollow 
in this 


sults, 


tile for tilling between columns 


Inanner with very satisfactory re 


There are many kinds of roof coverings on 


the market. of which corrugated jron. is 


probably pushed forward more persistently 


than any other, In the writer's opinion, 


this is not well suited for the roof of n tirst 
Cliss foundry. It is very ditteult, in’ the 


first place, to make it sufficiently tight to 
keep out rain and snow 


fespecially the lat 


ter. and as vou all know, it is possible fora 


drop of water, applied at the wrong place, 
to bring about a rather unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in its immediate vicinity. 


around oa 


(iases 


foundry attack corrugated iron 


severely, and unless carefully paint 
frequent 


preity 
edoat intervals, its life is rather 
short. 


There is a large number of rooting “com 
positions” on the market, some of which the 
Writer believes are better and cheaper than 
any of the ordinary materials: but LL tind 
that the selection of one is much like taking 
ao chance in some lottery: we may draw a 
prize, but are apt to find a year or two after 
investing, that we have a leaky roof on our 
hands. The most reliable roof covering is a 
rood quality of slate secured to steel purlins, 


is shown in Fig. (4). or laid on wood sheet 
ing. Standing-senm galvanized irom or tin 
When shite is laid 


on steel purlins direct, a thin layer of ¢ 


tlso makes a good cover. 


oo 
ment should be used between them to insure 
the exclusion of snow, 


The foundry building represented by Tig. 
(11) would cost S6.000 here in Ohio erected 


‘complete above the foundations, covered 


with No. 20 painted corrugated iron. A well 
constructed 


wooden building, with brick 
wills of proper thickness, wood columns, 


virders, ete... would cost S4.S800. Slate laid 
increase the cost 
$200; and shite secured directly to steel pur 
The build- 
ing Figs. (2) and (3) would cost S15.600° com, 
plete above foundations, as shown, covered 


with sheeting and slate. If No. 20 painted 


on Wood sheeting would 


lins would increase the cost S550. 
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corrugated iron were used on roof the cost 


would be S14.950, and with slate on steel 
purlins $16,750. 

A first-class wooden structure with suita- 
ble brick walls would cost $2,500 less, 

I do not think it 


insurance on the structures 


necessary to carry any 
illustrated, al- 
though LT once knew a smooth-tongued insur- 
anee agent to talk a man into taking out a 
policy on a building which contained absol- 
utely nothing combustible, either in construc- 
tion or contents. 


The root sheeting of Fig. 


in adding that sum to the cost of our build 
ing, in view of saving to be effected on ac 


count of insurance alone. We would also 
escape the danger of losing time and trade 
Which always accompanies ao “fire,” and 


Which insurance policies never cover. 
With a foundry building, the contents, al 

though not in themselves combustible, would 

he ruined by burning the building; hence, by 

making the building incombustible, we save 

both. 

In conclusion, I think we are justified in 


insurance on 
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Cross Section of Kourdry through Cupola House, 


om 
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(3) is the only combustible material shown, 


nnd the danger of igniting a flat surface like 
this is insignificant. The rate of insurance 
on foundry buildings of modern construction 
ranges from 1 too per cent., depending upon 
general arrangement, location and fire pro 
tection, 


Assuming that 2 per cent is a fair premium 


on building and contents, with a building 
valued at $10,000 and contents, including ma- 


valued at 
total S20,000, our annual premium would be 
$400, 


chinery and equipment, S 10.000, 


This would pay the interest at 7 per cent. 


on $9,700, We would, therefore, be justified 


ndding from 30 to GO per cent to the cost of 
our foundry building for the purpose of in- 
suring us With its attendant 


nugainst fire, 


losses and annoyance. 


Then and Now. 
Editor THE PFOUNDRY: 
Thirty-two vears ago T was working in a 
Northern Tlinois 
I was quite young, and was being paid less 


ateable iron works in 
than the journevinan’s wages, but was very 
mimbitious and eagerly desirous of being ree 
ognized as aman, full grown and capable of 


demanding tull pay. So one day T asked the 
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proprietor if be could not pay me as much 
as he paid the others, 
if you earn as much” 


Ile answered, “Yes— 
“Well” said I, “how 
many of (hese molds do you want for a full 
day’s pays" He answered my question by 
many TT thought 
“forty-five.” 


asking me how 
right. I 
said he, 


woukl be 

“Well.” 
“if you will make forty-five a day 
That 
1 vot $2.00 for 45 molds of two T- 


nuswered, 


PH pay you $2.00 a day tor the work.” 
settled it. 
hole clevises in each mold. About 1 years 
later I took a job in the same shop and made 
$2.00 per day by putting up LOT molds. 


Recapitulating—in 


TOGE, Se PN yo inside bike Side cede ae 
Ste: FOL ROMS Scie susa end seneeoewes 2.00) 
There had been no improvement in 


been added to the 
work of the motder for the later period the 


inethod, but there iad 


work of breaking the gates from his cast 
ings and placing the gates and castings in 
separate boxes. 

It is frequently claimed that wages have 
not fallen within the past 20 or 30° years. 
Probably the writers do not mean to lie 
they simply make their deductions from the 
appearances, — | that the 

Know all the details o1 


history had better write poetry 


surface suggest 
Inah Who does not 
for we can 
not be misied by that which we do not read! 
OSCAR OLDALAN. 


The S. Obermayer Company. 
Klsewhere in 
death of s. 


this issue we notice the 
Obermayer. In this connection 
Wwe are able to assure our readers that his 
Will noi affect the 
that his abilities and 


built up. His 


demise great business 


concern energy had 
Will still continue 
in the business; and che system that he lad 
perfected will 
hiagement, 


Interests 


continue under the presen, 


Law for the vw uiisip. 


From recent decisions of courts of last 
resort: 

An employer is no. bound to use the best 
machinery, if he is cnutious in seeing to it 
that what he uses is safe. 

An employer is liable to au injured em 
plove only for such negligence as constitutes 
the proximate cause of injury. 

An employe, injured while disregarding a 
proper warning, is guilty of sueh contribu 


ory negligence as precludes recovery, 


The duty of an employer to furnish safe 
appliances cannot be delegated to agents or 
servants, so as to absolve him from liability. 

Where a rule governing employes is im 
practicable, failure te regard it will not ex 
euse the employer from liability for his nes 
ligence. 

The more dangerous the work to be Cone 
by a co-wnplove, the greater the care re- 
quired of the employer in selecting ihe per 
son to do it. 

An employer is under the same obligation 
to wart his employes of danger. waecther 
the work required is outside of the contraci 
of employment or not, 

A single act of negligence by an employe, 
resulting injury to a co-employe, is not il 
self sutticient to show incompetency, so as 
to make the emplover liable. 

it is Necessary, to constitute a fellow ser 
vice, that the einploves should be fellow la 
borers in the same work or the same depart 
ment of a common employinent, 

Kvidence of the employe’s general reputa 
tion as to competency is admissable to show 
that the emptover was guilty of negligence 
in employing or in retaining him. 

Where an employer cannot give bis busi 
ness personal supervision Secause of its mag 
niuvde, he is bound to make rules for the 
vovernmenut of his numerous employes, 

\n employer is liable for injury resulting 
from the employment of an incompetent per 
son, though he had once been competent and 
his incompetency was due to lack of prae 
lice. 

Where one lends his workman to another 
for particular employment, the workman is 
to be regarded as the employe of the bor 
rower, While acting for him in that employ 
ment. 

\n employe is not entitled to an absolutely 
safe place in which io work, but only a rea- 
sonably safe place, amd to reasonable care 
on the part of the emplover in view of the 
situation and danger. 

Where the service requires for its perform 
gnee the employment of several persons, 
each takes the risk that the others may fail 
in the exercise of that caution that is essen- 
tial to their mutual safety, 

If the negligence of the employer caused 
or contributed to the injury of his employe, 
the former is iiable to the latter. notwith 
standing the negligence of a co emplove like 
Wise Contributed thereto, 
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NOTICE! 


Advertisements in this column, 30 cents a line for 
each insertion About seven words make a line. The 
Cash and Copy should be sent to reach us not later 
than the 2oth to insure publication. 

Answers addressed to our care will be forwarded. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


whose names appear on our subscription list, we will 
give one free insertion under this heading to those in want 
of positions, the advertisement to occupy a space of not 
more than five lines. Additional space or insertions must 
be paid for in advance at regular rates. 


WANTED—Good molders. Address im 
ball Bros., Council Blatis, Towa. 

FOR SALE—Modern house-work foundry, 
fully equipped, for sale or to let. Address 
Chas. Tl. May, S50 Depall ave., Brooklyn, 
ys xX. 

WANTED —-In the West preferred, position 
as melter in foundry: 20 years’ experience; 
eood refrences. Address Box 173, care 
THE FOUNDRY. 

WANTED—A foreman to take charge of 
foundry; one who is experienced in rolling 
mill and architectural iron work. Address 
Box 177, care THE FOUNDRY. 

WANTED—Position 2s foreman of foundry 
doing heavy work in green and dry sand 
pnd loam. Sugar will work preferred, Ad 
dress Box 174. care THE FOUNDRY, 

WANTED —Position as foreman of foundry. 
Familiar with general jobbing machinery 
and engine work: speak German and nng 
lish. Good retrences, Address Box 175, 
care THE FOUNDRY. 

WANTED —Machinist, as partner in) small 
inachine shop and foundry in Wisconsin, 
making plows and agricultural imple 
ments. in good farming country. Address 
Box 176. cnre THE FOUNDRY. 

POR SALIE—Small plant consisting of foun 
dry, machine shops and forge shop, mod 
erm equipment, on dine of railroad, Massa 
chusetts. New within five years. Busi 
ness all established; easy terms. Address 
“Owner.” Box 169. care THE FOUNDRY. 

WANTED—Foreman for foundry. Mus! 
understand mixing metals and in addition 
to being a practical molder, must be cem 
petent to handle help. Oniy those with 
experience, and able to furnish good refer 
ences need apply. Address Box ISt. care 
THE FOUNDRY. 

FOUNDRY FOREMAN—A _ bright 

patiern-maker and 


young 
man, OL years old, 
molder, would like to take charge of foun 
dry employing molding machines. Capable 


of laying out work and 
same, Address, “Machine. 
THE FOUNDRY. 
WANTED). —Experienced foundry foreman 
within 50 miles of New York. to) run 


superintending 
Box 15S, care 


about 20 men, on best class of machinery 
work. Must be capable. reliable. sobe 
and married. teply, giving full particu 
lars of age. experience and pay expected 
Address, Box 179, cave THE FOUNDRY 
WANTED) —Position as superintendent o; 
foreman of foundry. Have had 25 years 
experience inp handling men, making all 
Classes of tonm, dry and green sand cast 
ings: air furnace expert: mixture for rolls 
hydraulic machinery and ammonia fittings 
ao specialty. References, 
ISO, care THE FOUNDRY 


Addvess, Box 


WANTED —To sell or lease: To a practical 
foundry man To will sell or lease my foun 
dry and machine works at oa price that 
Will make it the chance of a lifetime to 
anyoue with a small capital to get inte 
business, Des Moines, Ta. is the best and 
largest city in the State. For particulars 
address S. 1. WILSON, No. 110 WY. 7th st. 
les Moines, Ta. 

WANTED —Full molding 


machinery suitable for large foundry en 


particulars of 
eaged in the iemtacture of a large 
variety of general light castings, flat work, 
cooking ranges, siove grates, railings, rain 
Water goods; also plant for conveying and 
treating molding sand. Mention firms 
Using plant recoinmended. Address “S.." 
ox 171, care THRE FOUNDRY, 
WANTPED—Poundry foreman. Sober, indus 
(rious mechame, aequainted with modern 
fourmdry practice and the making of heayy 
castings, for foundry loented in cen‘ral 
New York: one who knows how io mold 
sead castings and see that good work is 
turned oft; also, who can handle men te 
geod advantage. State if married, age 
sidury Wanted, and refrences, 
soX V2. care The Foundry, 


OR SALE—A foundry and machine shop 
situated in Phillipsburg, N. J.. on the 
banks of the Delaware River, directly op 
posite the city of Easton. Business es 
tablished in 1872: capacity of foundry, Ss 
tons per day; machine shop equipped witli 
modern tools and patterns: lot fronts on 
Pennsylvania R. R., 180x264 feet deep: 
shop makes a specialty of manufacturing 
the Telegraph Fodder Cutter. Address 
Vulean Iron Works, Phillipsburg, N. J, 
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